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MAX FIEDLER TO STEINWAY 


Hotel Netherland, 
New York, December 19, 1905. 











Dear Mr. Steinway: 


On the eve of my departure, after having had the honor of conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, I cannot but express my unbounded admiration for your great country and institu- 
tions. The reality far surpasses my fondest anticipations, and I hope that I may soon again 
have the opportunity to visit the United States. 

What interested me most as a musician was the revelation your wonderful pianos proved 
to my highest musical instincts. Thanks to your courtesy I had the opportunity of testing 
your various models, and the absolute, unapproachable perfection I found in all of them, 
from the smallest upright piano to the largest concert grand, impels me to request you to add 
my name to the long list of musicians who have placed the “Steinway” ina class all by 
itself. Every trial of them discovered to me new beauties of tone and depths of power and 
resonance, and this one art product alone places the-United States in the front rank of musical 
and artistic achievement. 

Trusting to have the pleasure of receiving you in my home in Hamburg, Germany, 
when you will visit that city next summer, and with kindest greetings to all the members of 
your house, I am, Yours most sincerely, 

MAX FIEDLER, 














An Audit by our Company is always 
A. JAECKEL & CO. a means of Protection against Faulty 
ae Se Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ‘NEW YORK, 


Short MANTEAU in Ermine and Chinchilla 43 Cedar Street. 
Furs for Street, Carriage and Motor Wear CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
S7 Union Squere, West New York Life Butiding. Arcade Buildi: g. 























THE INDEPENDENT 


HARPER’S 


Magazine for January 








“The influence which the Harper periodicals have exercised in every channel of 
improving thought and achievement can scarcely be measured; it has flowed continu- 
ously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon all of 
whom it has acted as an elevating, refining force.’—PWILADELPHIA LEDGER. 

“Too much cannot be said of Harper’s MAGAZINE. It is difficult to speak of it in 
enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. The reader who holds 
it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of doing the Maca- 
ZINE justice.”’—BosTtoN TRANSCRIPT. 

“From ‘The Editor’s Study’ (among the last pages of Harper’s MAGAZINE every 
month) comes the thought that cheers, illumines, inspires. Some of us begin to read 
the magazine backward, and often we get no further in our first reading than the 
‘Study’ itself, but come away, gently closing the door, as one walks softly out of church 
after service.’—Correspondence N. Y. Times. 











The Beginning of a New Serial Novel by 


MARGARET DELAND 


Author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,’’ ‘‘OId Chester Tales, etc. 


This is the first novel that Mrs. Deland has written in years. It isan intensely dramatic 
story of the life of a woman and of the awakening of her soul. It is remarkable, not only as 
a story anda study of character, but as a literary work. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 





TH articles in the January Magazine cover almost every field of interest. Professor 

Robert Kennedy Duncan, whois now in Europe investigating the latest scientific 
discoveries and their application to industry for Harper's Magazine, contributes the first of 
his papers—a remarkable revelation of what the new science is doing in almost reversing the 
economic relations of nations. 





ON STORIES BY 


Adventure W. D. Howells 
Science Mary E. Wilkins 
Travel James Branch Cabell 
Music Alice MacGowan 
History Abby Meguire Roach 
FolK-lore Grace Ellery Channing 
Nature Van Tassel Sutphen 
Etc., Etc. Etc., Etc. 


8 NOTABLE ARTICLES & COMPLETE SHORT 

















All persons sending a year’s subscription before New Year’s will receive Harper’s Magazine 
for 14 months—the November and December numbers free. Order from newsdealer or direct. 
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A History of the Past and of the Future 











"THIS year we are able to offer our readers a complete History of the United 
States from 1492 to 1907 by combining the ‘“‘New Macmillan Illustrated 
History of the United States” by Dr. Henry W. Elson, with a year’s subscription 
to “The Independent” and the ‘Review of Reviews,” altogether nine volumes 
of reading matter of the most interesting and instructive character, costing 
$20.00 when bought separately, for $12.00 on easy payments.as follows: 


ls 1.00 


The New Macmillan Illustrated History of the 
United States - 5 Volumes, $15.00 


The Independent - - - - - - - ForOne Year, 2.00 
A MONTH 
The Review of Reviews - - - - ForOne Year, 3.00) for 12 
$20.00’ MONTHS 





Dr. Elson’s History is written for the people. Itis complete, comprehensive, 
non-partisan, up to date, and as readable as a novel. This edition 
contains 200 full page illustrations of 
real historical value, and is bound in 
five crown octavo volumes in green 
cloth stamped in gold. We will 
send the history at 
once, expressage 
prepaid, upon re- | 
ceipt of $1.00, and 
the “Review of Re- 
views’ monthly, and 
“The Independent” 
weekly, throughout 
the year. If after ex- 
amining the history 
you do not want it, 
it may be returned 
at our expense. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 


Herewith find $1.00, for which send me a set of the New Macmillan History of the 
United States and THE INDEPENDENT, and the Review of Reviews for one year, in 
accordance with your special offer. 
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Name 


Address. 
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of the club. 











Ladies’ Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post 


different addresses. 


W. H. MOORE'S 
CLUBBING OFFICE 


BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
If you only want one or two 
periodicals, _—~ with your friends and divide the cost 

he 


Subscriptions ma be citer New « Renewals 





Independent or Outing 
Review of Reviews.- - 
Country Life in America 
Will be advanced to $4.00 Feb. ist 
Regular Price 





Independent - - - = 
Review of Reviews - - 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Cosmopolitan - = = 


Any Class A magazine may be sub- 
stituted for Woman's Home Comp. 


Regular Price 











Pasck TEN CENTS THE SUCCESS COMPABT NOW YORE 





If ae will send me THREE orders 

for combinations, except for 

oe eae i Journal and Saturday 
Evening Post, you may have, FREE, as your pre- 
mium, a yearly subscription to ANY riodical men- 
tioned in CLASS ‘‘A’’ below. Your OWN club and 
‘WO other clubs make the THREE orders. Special 
cash commission quoted to agents on CLUBS. 


Ladies’ Home Journal FREE! 


If you will send me threé (3) orders for. the combi- 
nation Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 
at $2.50 each you may have Free as your premium a 
yearly subscription to the Ladies’ Home Journal or 
Saturday Evening Post. 








CLASS A. 
American Bird Magazine 
American Boy 
erican Inventor 
Business Man's Magazine 
Camera Craft 


Two of 
these 





Independent - - - - 
Review cof Reviews - - 


Success or Cosmopolitan 
Any Class A magazine may be sub- 
stituted. 


3.00 
1.00 


Regular Price 


$2.00 | 





$6.00. 


My Price 


$3.50 





Independent - - - - 
Review of Reviews - - 
Woman’s Home Companion i. 00°! 
“Good Housekeeping or House Beauti- 
ful or Sunset Magazine may be sub- 
stituted for Woman's Home Uomp. 


Regular Price 





Independent - - - - 
Modern Priscilla- - - 
Home Needlework - - 


McCall's Magazine may be substi- 
tuted for 10 cents extra. 


Regular Price 


My Price 


$9.50 





Independent - - - - 
Pictorial Review- - - 





Modern Priscilla- - - 
a 


Regular Price $3.50 | 


‘$9 


My Price 


75 


$1 -50 


Except as 
noted below 


Garden Magazine 
*Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
*House Beautiful 


olks (new) 
Men and Women 
National Ma; 
Pacific Mon 
Pearson's = RAE 
Philistine 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life .... 
Success Magazine . 
*Sunset Magazine . 
Table Talk 


World To-Day 

*Woman’s Home Companion 1,00 
*Ten cents must be added to Club of- 

fer prices when Woman's Home Compan- 

ion or Good Housekeeping or House 

Beautiful or Sunset Magazine are used 

as Class A Magazines. 


For three 


$2.00 





For four 


$2.50 


Any one with 
two of Class A 


5.00 


Any one with 
three of Class A | 


35.50 


Any two with 
two of Class A 


4.50 








CLASS B 


Ainslee’s Magazine 
Appleton’s Booklovers’ Magazine. 
— McIntosh Monthly 
Current Literature 
INDEPEN DE +T 


Kunkel’s Musical 














I will duplicate any Club Offer advertised by any Agency or Publisher 





REFERENGES : CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Brockport, N. Y., and ALL PUBLISHERS 
REMIT BY PERSONAL CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER 


Address all orders to WwW ., ri. MOORE, 
No. 63 Moore Building BROCKPORT, N.Y; 








«= DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 64-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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** Tus YEAR IT IS THE CosMOPOLITAN.” 


The romance of H. G. Wells, the humor of W. W. Jacobs, the 
virility of Frederic Remington, the superb reason of W. T. 
Stead—these with a score of notable articles and stories, with 
illustrations in black and in colors—all contribute to your enter- 
tainment, your profit and your pleasure in the January Holiday 
Number of this splendid magazine. 


Sold everywhere, 10c. a copy—$1 a year 
Cosmopo itan Magazine, 1789 Broadway, New York City 
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J.M.HANSON'S- 
MAGAZINE CLUBBING 


OFFERS ; 
‘LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY; 


3 aes PIG PTS 


pga 


os 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.. ‘ 
SATURDAY EVENING POST..... 


Cosmopolitan 








Review of Reviews 
Independent 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) 





Woman’s Home Companion 
Success {or Cosmopolitan) 
Review of Reviews 
Independent 





Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Independent 





American [Illustrated Magazine.. 
For 30 years Leslie’s Monthly 

Independent 

Review of Reviews 

Cosmopolitan (or Success)......... 
Or any aaa in Class A 





Or Pictorial Review 





Outing Magazine 
Or Appleton’s  ‘ermaaaane 





Or Burr McIntosh 
Or Outing Magazine 





Outing Magazine 
Or Ainslee’s 
Or ae s 
American Illustrated Magazine. . 
Or Metropolitan 
Independent 





Success Magazine 


Or Etude (for Music Lovers) 
Or Searchlight 
Independent 
Or Lippincott’s 
Or Smart Set or Ainslee’s 
Or Outing Magazine 





Independent 
Cosmopolitan (or Success) 
Or Pearson’s 
Or any magazine of Class A 





Independent 
Harper’s Ba 

Or any magazine of Class A 
Garden Magazine 

Mr eny ae of Class A 


Independent 
C Life in America 


ws 3.00 
The price of this offer after Feb. 


1, 1906, will be $6.50. 





Success Magazine 
House Beautiful 
Or Good Housekeeping 
Or Woman’s Home Companion 





Independent 
Century Magazin 
Or International Studio 





Success 
Review of 
as ar 
Or any magazine of Class A 
World To-day 
Or any magazine of Class A- 





Independent 
World’s 
Cosmopolitan 
Or Pearson’s 
Or Pictorial Review 





‘World's Work 


1st wil be $5.50 





CLASS A 





Boston Cooking School 
Business ae ose 
Children’ 
Cincinnati Seauiver (Weekly)... 
— litan 


utiful 
Hints (Entertainments) 
Magazine of F 

ar and Women 
: 
Pictorial’ Review (with free  pat- 

tern) 

Suburban Life ....... bievetocnewed 
a CESS MAGAZINE ..... peer 


*Woman’s Home Com on 
World To-day - 








te 
se 


888883 ssssssssssssessss 
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*For each and every starred periodical 
included in any club, add 10 cents to the 


club price. 








Success 


Four ws 
Or any magazine of Class A 
Suburban Life 





Jntrgentent 
Country Calendar 
Or Motor 





Ainslee’s 
Appleton’s 
Burr MolIn 








REFERENCES : The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 


Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
J * M * HAN S 0 Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY, 
2 DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-paqe Catalogue, containing all C'ub Offers. 
It's Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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MAGAZINES cur kates 


> Grumiaux News and Semeettbleel Bc. cats Co. 
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‘aa ee our 64- t-tnak Cababeree. Ad ; 
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News and Subscription Co., Le Roy, N. \ 











By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE | Chester Billings & | 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts.) Ss 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK | on 


| 


|| Successors to 


Tuc rilimantT Aol. Crunn Randel, B & Billi | 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL | ime faa 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON Importers of 
Send f 1 : 34W 2th Street, N.Y. ; 
ponents — n Precious Stones and Pearls 
RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


M f the C 1_ Church Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
The Annual Meeti 
Building ‘Society will be held in the United Charities at Thirty-fourth St. 


Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y., on Thursday, January 11, 1906, at 
half after three o’clock p. m., to receive the Annual 
Reports, elect officers, and transact such business as 
may be necessary. Life Members and Annual Members 
are requested to attend. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
at Elles. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, peyote in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single pies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 
ee re the a of their + yee its, if - accepted, 
shou send a stamped and addressed envelope. e cannot, Hh 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. UNION SQ.NORTH ia 29 E 17 ~¥ ST. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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TuHIs is the season when it is 
customary to lay in a supply of 
intellectual fuel for the year, and 
it is worth while to consider for 
a moment the question of the best combination of 
periodicals. It was wise old Dr. Johnson who 
said that all men are not “clubbable.” The same 
is true of magazines. Only those magazines 
should be selected for a club which harmonize 
and together meet the wants of the average family 
circle. This was our object in selecting the three 
magazines which we have clubbed with THe In- 
DEPENDENT, as follows: 


Suiting the 
Whole Family 





Tie SOS og. onic do:cc cheer snves $2.00 | 
The Review of Reviews...... .....+.0- 3-00 $7.00 
Tie. TE ae ovo hacen dacesXioves 1.00 | ¢ 
The Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.00 | oad 
| $3.50 
$7.00 J 


All these magazines supplement each other’s 
deficiencies. THE INDEPENDENT does not publish 
much fiction and cannot do as good work on il- 
lustrations as a monthly which has more time for 
its printing, but The Cosmopolitan makes a spe- 
cialty of just these two features. Tue INDE- 
PENDENT publishes only original articles, while 
the Review of Reviews gives abstracts of the im- 
portant articles from magazines all over the 
world. Fashions, matters of etiquet, cooking, the 
care of children and a hundred other topics of like 
character which cannot be treated in a general 
periodical like THe INDEPENDENT, are contained in 
The Woman’s Home Companion. At the same 
time none of these can take the place of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT in its special province of short, timely, 
authoritative articles, editorials and critiques on 
current topics of importance. By availing yourself 
of this offer you get over 7,000 pages of good lit- 
erature for $3.50, nearly twice as much as is con- 
tained in a $4.00 magazine, equal in. quantity to 











some twenty $1.50 novels and much better worth 
reading. If you do not want all of these your- 
self consult your neighbor to see if he does not 
want to take one or more of them. 


While we think the combination 
Make Your will suit the average family as well 
Own Club as any, we have no intention of pre- 

scribing it for all. We should pre- 
fer you to select for yourself just what period- 
icals you want and send the list to us. We wilE 
furnish them at the lowest possible prices, or wilk 
duplicate any other offer containing Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT made by any responsible subscriptiom 
agent. When we cut the price of THe INDE- 
PENDENT from $3.00 to $2.60 we realized that we 
would not be able to offer as advantageous terms 
to news dealers, but in giving all our readers the 
benefit of what ordinarily would go to a middle- 
man we relied chiefly upon them to act as our 
agents. Therefore we feel justified in asking our 
readers to introduce us to their friends. Those who 
know and love the magazine will be more elo- 
quent in its praise than one who takes an interest 
solely in the commission. We take it for granted 
that you are best acquainted with the class of peo- 
ple to whom THE INDEPENDENT appeals, and will 
be desirous of extending its field of usefulness. 
But we are not asking you to do something for 
nothing. We are willing to give you as much as 
we would give to an agent. If you get four new 
subscribers you will get THe INDEPENDENT free 
for one year. Send us $8.00 with four new names 


and we will date the expiration of your subscrip- 
tion one year ahead. You can easily find one 
or two friends who will subscribe for THe IN- 
DEPENDENT, and you surely know of two or three 
more who would like to take it but cannot afford 
it 
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ras NAC 
Registered 48 AF Established 


Trade Mark | Dp: E Half a century 
ANNUAL SALE at “‘THE LINEN STORE” 


HE Annual Sale at ‘‘ The Linen Store” has been carefully arranged for on the same 
broad plan as heretofore. Thisis not a og er affair in which the goods have been 


gotten together hurriedly from anywhere, but something for which we have been mak- 


ing careful preparation for many months. A large portion of the goods have been specially 


made for this occasion and were ordered as far back as last)March and April, and only a little 
later we arranged with one of the foremost Irish manufacturers of high grade Table Linens 
to take a portion of his surplus stock of Table Cloths and Napkins of our own selection, at a 
marked reduction in price. 

The Sale affords, as heretofore, a genuine opportunity to secure the most reliable 


TABLE LINENS, BLANKETS, 
BED LINENS, BED SPREADS, 
TOWELS, LINGERIE, Etc. 
at a decided saving in price. In so far as the quality and reliability of all the goods offered 
are concerned, we guarantee them to be absolutely perfect and reliable. Should any piece 
not prove to be all that we have represented it to be, the article may be exchanged or the 
money refunded. 
The Sale will begin Tuesday, January 2d, and continue throughout the entire month. 


Thirty-two page Booklet, illustrating many of the lines, and quoting prices, mailed to out of town patrons on request. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO., 14 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 











CRANE BR OS. , Westfield, Mass. CRANES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
t “GOLD MEDAL’”’ LINEN LEDGER 


OUR TRADE MARK «* JAPANESE LINEN’’ d oT. 18 
“« WARRANTED ALL LINEN” 





CRANES 
shia Papers from the above Mills are the best made for 
Blank Books, County and State Records, Typewriters, 
Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, Etc. 


18 798 Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Japanese Crane. 18 -V98 
LINEN RECORD Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. ALL LINEN | 
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Survey of the World 


ton last week, conferring with Senators 


An important meet- 
ing of prominent 
railway officers was 
held in Chicago on the 19th, and all the 
leading companies then agreed, by the 
votes of their representatives, to work 
earnestly for the prevention of discrimi- 
nation by rebates or otherwise. This 
action is said to have been suggested by 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
road. Some think it was hastened by At- 
torney-General Moody’s new campaign 
against rebates (to which we referred 
last week) and by the indictments recent- 
ly obtained as the first fruits of that cam- 
paign. A committee led by Mr. Stubbs, 
the Traffic Manager of the Harriman 
roads, and composed of the traffic Vice- 
Presidents of all the other . prominent 
railway systems, was appointed at the 
meeting. This committee will meet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
28th and give pledges binding the mem- 
bers and the companies which they rep- 
resent to assist the Commission in all 
possible ways to prevent violations of the 
law. It is understood that the committee 
will not hesitate to give information 
against any company or any person who 
is guilty of unlawful discrimination, 
holding that the repeal of the former 
penalty of imprisonment should induce 
the companies to take this course. In a 
published interview, Mr. Stubbs says the 
companies’ action is an admission that 
rebates are still given. Some roads, he 


Railways Agree to 
Prevent Rebating 


adds, have been partly successful in pre- 
venting such discrimination, but the plan 
now adopted is the most effective one. 
“We ought to have come together for 
this purpose some time ago,” he re- 
marks. 





Mr. Cassatt was in Washing- 


Knox and Penrose. On the following 
day Mr. Penrose said to the press that he 
was‘ heartily in favor of railway rate 
legislation on the lines laid down by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Knox. 
In response to a resolution adopted in 
the Senate upon Mr. Tillman’s motion, 
the Interstate Commission has sent to the 
Senate all the evidence which led it to 
report that the Atchison road had for 
five years continuously violated the law. 
The Senator is especially interested in 
the testimony relating to the case of Mr. 
Paul Morton. 





& 
Before the adjournment 
of Congress for the holi- 
day recess, the Senate 
again expressed disapproval of the 
administration of Panama Canal affairs. 
It appears to have been expected 
by many Senators, after the recent 
debate, in which the acts and the 
salary of Secretary Bishop were subjects 
of severe criticism, that his work for the 
press would be discontinued, that his 
salary would be reduced by one-half, 
and, possibly, that his connection with 
the Commission would be severed. 
Therefore there was some disappoint- 
ment when, on the 20th, the President 
nominated Mr. Bishop to be a member 
of the Commission. A Commissioner’s 
salary is $7,500, and it was understood 
that for performing the duties of Secre- 
tary he was to receive $2,500 more, so 
that his present salary would not be re- 
duced. In executive session some of the 
Senators showed signs of resentment. 
A few days earlier the recess appoint- 
ments of Chairman Shonts and five other 


The Senate 
and the Canal 
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members of the Commission had been 
confirmed. It was now shown that this 
had been done irregularly, because mem- 
bers of the Canal Committee had not 
been asked for a report upon the nomi- 
nations. Therefore, by unanimous con- 
sent, the nominations were recalled from 
the White House, and action upon them 
was deferred until after the holidays. 
It is said that they would not have been 
recalled if Mr. Bishop had not been 
nominated to be a Commissioner. He is 
one of the President’s intimate friends, 
and has been regarded as the President’s 
personal representative in the Commis- 
sion’s offices. Some Senators say that 
he has not been fitted by his experience 
as a journalist to act as a Commissioner, 
and add that he has never been on the 
Isthmus. Complaint is made because 
Chairman Shonts retains the office of 
president of a railway company (with its 
salary), and has not complied with. that 
condition accompanying his appointment 
which required him to spend a large part 
of each year on the Isthmus. Opponents 
of the President find ground for further 
complaint in the holding of three offices 
by Commissioner Magoon (who is Gov- 
ernor of the Zone and Minister to Pa- 
nama), and the payment to him of a sal- 
ary of $17,500. The opposition to Mr. 
Bishop is due in part to the fact that 
in the past, as a journalist, he has sharply 
criticised Senator Platt, of New York, 
who is said to have prevented his ap- 
pointment to be Secretary of the Walker 
Canal Commission. It is expected in 
Washington that, owing to the attitude 
of the Senate, the work of the present 
Commission will be the subject of a com- 
mittee investigation. 


a 


: Reference was made 

Concerning Several .- : 
in Secretary Hitch- 

Federal Officers ’ 

cock’s annual report 
to the prosecution in Nebraska of two 
men, Bartlett and Richards, for illegally 
fencing in two or three hundred thou- 
sand acres of public land, and to the fact 
that upon conviction they were punished 
by being committed to the custody of 
the Marshal for six hours. Irving W. 
Baxter, the District Attorney to whose 
suggestions this inadequate sentence 
was due, has been summarily removed 
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from office. He declined to resign. 
Frederick A. Busse was nominated on 
the 16th to be postmaster at Chicago, 
and the nomination was promptly con- 
firmed. Mr. Busse succeeds F. E. 
Coyne, who is said to have made an ex- 
cellent record. Washington correspond- 
ents of the Chicago papers say that the 
President, in accordance with a policy 
unofficially announced on the 6th, de- 
sired to appoint him for another term, 
and urged the Illinois Senators to agree 
with him. Mr. Hopkins, however, in- 
sisted upon the nomination of Mr. 
Busse, and after a time Mr. Cullom 
joined him in this. Senatorial courtesy, 
it is asserted, would have prevented the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Coyne. Therefore, Mr. Busse got the 
place. Senator Hopkins is not a resi- 
dent of Chicago. Another case in- 
volving the policy unofficially an- 
nounced, and supported in Postmaster 
General Cortelyou’s recent annual re- 
port, is that of the postmaster at Ko- 
komo, Ind. The newspapers say that 
Representative Charles B. Landis rec- 
ommended the appointment of E. A. 
Simmons, chairman. of the local Repub- 
lican committee, to succeed J. A. Kautz, 
the present postmaster, who though 
that under “the new rule” he was enti- 
tled to another term. They also say 
that Mr. Landis introduced Mr. Kautz 
to the President and commended his ad- 
ministration, but insisted upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Simmons; that the 
President said he would appoint Mr. 
Simmons; that Mr. Kautz in good humor 
accepted the situation, saying that he 
had desired “to understand the scope of 
the new rule’; and that the President 
expressed his appreciation of Mr. 
Kautz’s acquiescence. William B. 
Johnson, District Attorney in Indian 
Territory, has not been removed, an or- 
der for such action having been with- 
drawn, but he will not be reappointed on 
January 14th, when his term will expire. 
Mr. Johnson procured the indictment of 
Messrs. Mosley and Johnson, promi- 
nent officers of the Chickasaw Nation, 
and of the tribe’s attorneys, for conspir- 
acy to defraud the Chickasaws by false 
accounts. Press reports say that, some 
time later, he was instructed by the De- 
partment of Justice to procure a dis- 
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missal of the indictment, and that he re- 
fused to do so, insisting that the accused 
men were guilty and ought to be tried. 
He has summoned his witnesses for a 
trial on January 17, but on that date he 
will be out of office. 


od 


Several bills designed 
to provide for the Fed- 
eral control of insur- 
ance companies have been introduced in 
Congress. The bill of Representative 
Fred. Landis, of Indiana, and the similar 
bill of Representative Ames, of Massa- 
chusetts, would establish in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a Bureau of Insur- 
ance, and require companies desiring to 
do business in the District of Columbia, 
the Territories, or the insular possessions 
of the United States to make annual re- 
ports to this Bureau. These bills would 
also subject the companies to examina- 
tion and supervision by a Superintendent 
or Commissioner, and would direct this 
office to cancel any company’s license for 
failure to make reports or for doing 
certain things that are prohibited. The 
power of Congress with respect to the 
District, the Territories and the islands 
is unquestioned, and these bills avoid 
any constitutional limitation with respect 
to the States. In the course of debate 
Mr. Ames said that, with the approval 
of the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he had been preparing a code of 
insurance laws for the District on the 
lines indicated by the two bills. He had 
been assisted by the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner, Mr. Cutting. The advocates 
of this plan hold that the companies 
would seek the Federal licenses and 
comply with the accompanying statutory 
requirements, altho they would not be 
compelled to do so if they should be will- 
ing to forego the transaction of business 
in the District, the Territories and the 
islands. j . 


Federal Control 
of Insurance 


& 
, Representative Longworth, 
Wanngton of Ohio, has introduced in 


the House a bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State to acquire, at 
a cost not exceeding $5,000,000, proper 
sites and buildings for the use of Amer- 
ican Ambassadors and Ministers in for- 
eign countries. The purpose of the bill, 
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he says, is “to remove the one (at pre- 
sent) absolutely necessary qualification, 
that of great wealth, for holding high 
diplomatic office under the Government 
of the United States.” Our diplomatic 
representatives would no longer have to 
pay rent. In a letter to Secretary 
Wilson, commending his policy concern- 
ing the use of grazing lands in the forest 
reserves, President Roosevelt says: 

“The fofest reserves are to be used as among 
the most potent influences in favor of the ac- 
tual home maker, of the man with a few 
dozen or a few score head of cattle, which he 
has gathered by his own industry and is him- 
self caring for. This is the kind of man upon 
whom the foundations of our citizenship rest, 
and it is eminently proper to favor him: in 
every way.” 


William G. Crawford was found 
guilty, in Washington, last week, of con- 
spiring with August W. Machen and 
others to defraud the Government in the 
sale of supplies to the Post Office De- 
partment. Machen is already in the 
penitentiary. Crawford was formerly 
Deputy Auditor of the Department. 


& 


At a meeting held in New 
York last week, the Periodi- 
cal Publishers’ Association 
voted unanimously to support the Ty- 
pothete (an association of employing 
printers) in the approaching contest with 
the Typographical Union. In Chicago, 
the Federation of Labor voted to sup- 
port and assist this union, which de- 
mands an eight-hour day after January 
1st. The Federation also denounced the 
Western Methodist Book Concern for 
opposing this demand, and urged all 
union men to have no dealings with it. 
Dispatches from Pittsburg predict 
that the Steel Corporation and other 
manufacturers of steel in that city will 
increase the wages of their employees 
by ten per cent. next week, and that an 
increase of seven per cent. will be made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
On the other hand, a large reduction in 
the window glass industry is expected, 
owing to low prices, which are due to 
overproduction. It is said that the fac- 
tories have been making glass at the rate 
of 1,000,000 boxes a month, altho the 
demand for consumption calls for only 
a little more than half of that quantity. 
Labor Commissioner Sherman re- 
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ports that the law limiting the work 
hours of children and women are violated 
by nearly all of the factories in New York 
city. Judge Kohlsaat, of Chicago, 
has sentenced Daniel Garrigan to be 
confined three months in jail for dis- 
obeying an injunction issued during the 
teamsters’ strike in that city last spring. 
This indicates, it is said, the sentences 
to be imposed in the cases of nearly 
sixty persons, two of whom are Presi- 
dent Shea, of the Teamsters’ Union, and 
Chailes Dold, President of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Under a new 
statute two members of a_ plumbers’ 
union in New Orleans were appointed to 
examine applicants for the new office of 
Inspector of Plumbing. Their union or- 
dered them to recommend a certain can- 
didate, and expelled and boycotted them 
when they refused to do so because the 
man was not well qualified. The Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana now decides 
that the union must reinstate the two 
men, abandon the boycott, and pay them 
the full amount of damages suffered. 

It is expected that all the Metal 
Trades Associations of the large cities 
will unite in a national association to op- 
pose a movement for a “closed shop.” 
The proposed national association, if 
completed, will have about 5,000 mem- 
ber, who employ 350,000 men. 


& 


The Payne bill was reported 
to the House on the 19th by 
the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the vote having been 7 to 5. In 
the minority were Messrs. Babcock, of 
Wisconsin; W. A. Smith, of Michigan, 


Philippine 
Tariff Bill 


and three Democrats. It is provided in 
the bill that all Philippine products shall 
be admitted at our-.ports free of duty, 
sugar and tobacco excepted, on which 
the duties are to be 25 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates. Mr. Hill had at first pro- 
posed that the same rule should be ap- 
plied to imports into the islands from the 
States. This not being acceptable, there 
was added to the bill, on his motion, a 
provision that sugar and tobacco from 
the States should be admitted free, and 
that Philippine duties on other products 
should not be disturbed. The old duties 
are to be collected upon about 40,000 
tons of Philippine sugar now in bonded 
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warehouses at New York. Democratic 
members of the committee asked for 
absolute free trade with the islands. 
Their minority report says that their 
party desires to get rid of the islands at 
the earliest practical moment, and that it 
welcomes the protest of protected inter- 
ests in the States against Philippine com- 
petition as a moving cause to promote 
Philippine independence. In the major- 
ity report it is stated that Philippine 
sugar cannot be delivered at New York 
for less than 3 8/10 cents a pound, with- 
out payment of the proposed duty, while 
the cost of beet sugar at the factory 
ranges from 3 7/10 in Colorado to 3 9/10 
in Michigan. It is expected that Amer- 
ican wrapper tobacco will be exported to 
the islands. The Protective Tariff 
League will oppose the bill, asserting 
that it would wipe out the domestic beet 
and cane sugar industries. In the com- 
ing debate, Democratic amendments re- 
lating to our tariff on foreign goods will 
be excluded by a ruling that the bill does 
not relate to imports from foreign coun- 
tries. Governor Wright, testifying be- 
fore the committee, said the opposition 
to the bill seemed to him to be pig headed 
selfishness. All the bids recently sub- 
mitted for railroad construction in the 
islands have been rejected, owing to 
their deviation from the specifications 
and prescribed terms. The Government 
will advertise again, so modifying the 
terms that such deviation will be within 
the rules. 
a 

To assist the cigar makers 
now on strike at Key West, 
the Cuban House of Repre- 
sentatives has appropriated $10,000, the 
Havana Provincial Council $5,000, and 
the Havana City Council $1,000. The 
death rate in the yellow fever epidemic 
at Havana is high. Of the 59 persons 
attacked by the disease, 19 have died. 

A fertile district in the La Maya 
valley is to be opened for the production 
of sugar by the Cuba Eastern Railroad 
Company (controlled by New York capi- 
talists), which will build a railroad fifty 
miles long, from San Pre to San Luis. 
This is in the province of Santiago, 
where the company already has fifty 
miles of road, from the Guantanamo 
naval station northward to Concepcion. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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pended for sugar factories at points on 
the projected road. Dr. José C. Bar- 
bosa, leader of the Republicans in Porto 
Rico, has written a letter in which he 
asserts that the law restricting the acqui- 
sition of land by corporations has had a 
beneficial effect. Free trade with the 
States, he says, has drawn American 
and foreign capital to the island, and the 
law has caused corporations to assist the 
native owners of land. Therefore the 
people engaged in the sugar and tobacco 
industries are now paying their debts, 
and sugar land that could have been 
bought six years ago for $30 or $40 an 
acre is now held at $150 or even $200. 
The law might safely be modified now, 
for corporations would have to pay full 
value for land. But the lands used in 
the coffee industry are mortgaged for 
$18.000,000 to Spaniards or Spanish 
banks, and the price of coffee is too low 
for producers carrying such a burden. 
A change in the law might induce Amer- 





icans to buy coffee plantations, and thus * 


be beneficial. Concerning the general 
situation, Dr. Barbosa says that wages 
are steadily rising, new railroads are ap- 


proaching completion, and _ conditions 
are rapidly improving. 
& 

The Fortis cabinet has 


Italian Cabinet 


Recdans resigned, but is_ still 


holding office pending 
the King’s acceptance. The resignation 
was brought about by the adverse vote 
in the Chamber on the proposed com- 
mercial modus vivendi with Spain, under 
which a reduction in the import duty on 
Spanish wines was made. In the new 
cabinet Baron Edmondo Mayor des 
Planches, now Italian Ambassador to the 
United States, will probably be made 
Foreign Minister-——The report of the 
Italian budget shows an excellent con- 
dition. A surplus of $15,000,000 for the 
year is reported. This fine showing con- 
tinues to have the best possible effect 
upon the situation of the treasury and 
every department of Italian finance. In 
his report, the Minister, in congratulat- 
ing his hearers on the growing prosper- 
ity of Italy, exhorted them not to relax 
their vigilance over the expenditure or to 
jeopardize a position so hardly won. 
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It is expected that $5,000,000 will be ex- 
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The Pope, at a public consistory, ac- 
cepted four new cardinals. He remarked 
after the ceremony that he intended to 
create a second American cardinal in the 
near future. The Pope has also had 
President Rooseveli s message translated 
into Italian and circulated. 

& 
British The new Premier, Sir Henry 
Politics Campbell-Bannerman, outlined. 

his policy in an address before 
the Liberal Federation in Albert Hall, 
December 21st. Fifteen members of his- 
cabinet were upon the platform with him, 
of whom Mr. John Burns, the labor 
representative, was most warmly ap- 
plauded. Sir Henry announced his. 
opposition to the increase of armaments 
and his intention to administer the Gov- 
ernment with the greatest possible econ- 
omy. The relations of Great Britain 
with foreign Powers were satisfactory. 
He saw no _ reason whatsover for 
estrangement with Germany, and he wel- 
comed the recent unofficial demonstra- 
tion of friendship. The Premier declared 
that the fiscal question was the prime 
issue of the campaign against a Govern- 
nent whose ministry “made a midnight 
flitting on a murky December evening.” 
The announcement that the new Govern- 
ment would put a stop for the present to. 
the further importation of Chinese cool- 
ies into South Africa was greeted with 
cheers lasting ten minutes. The Premier 
said : 
“In this connection, I may state that Lord El- 
gin, Secretary for the Colonies, today tele- 
graphed Lord Selborne, High Commissioner in 
South Africa, saying that the importation of 
Chinese labor must be regarded as an experi- 
ment adopted by the late Government to meet 
the serious shortage of labor. His Majesty’s. 
Government now considers that the introduc- 
tion of Chinese laborers should not be ex- 
tended until it can learn the opinion of the 
colony thru ‘an elected and really representa- 
tive Legislature. The Government accord- 
ingly has decided that the recruiting, em- 
barkation, or importation of Chinese coolies 
shall be arrested pending a decision concerning 
the grant of a responsible Government to the 
colony.” 
No mention was made of Home Rule for 
Ireland by Sir Henry, but it will never- 
theless figure in the coming campaign, 
for the Conservatives and the National- 
ists will not let it drop. John Redmond, 
in his speech at Belfast, announced with 
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confidence that before long an independ- 
ent Parliament and executive would be 
established in Ireland. The problem 
of the unemployed continues to attract 
public attention. The relief fund started 
by Queen Alexandra with $10,000 from 
her private purse has now reached $600,- 
000, and is expected to amount to a 
million dollars before long. Great diffi- 
culty is being experienced in the distribu- 
tion in such a way as to satisfy the 
claims of different localities and needs, 
and yet not aggravate the misery it is 
aimed to remedy. Grants for immediate 
use have been made amounting to some 
$300,000 to local committees and chari- 
table organizations in those districts of 
London where there’is the greatest dis- 
tress. There has been thruout the year 
a large increase in the number of paupers 
in London. More people have been in 
the receipt of pauper relief from the Gov- 
ernment than at any time in the last forty 
years except the period 1867-71. The 
ratio of paupers to the total population 
is higher than any previous year since 
1874, and the workhouses contain a 
greater population than ever before. 


2 


A positive inno- 
vation has in re- 
cent months been 
introduced in the struggle between the 


Inter-Protestant 
Problems in Germany 


conservative and the advanced clans 
within the Protestant State churches in 
the land of Luther for the control of the 
pulpits and the pews of the country. 
Hitherto, especially, the protagonists of 
the advanced theological teachings had 
abstained from bringing the debatable 
problems before the churches at large, 
but now this is changed, and the official 
program calls for a promulgation even 
of the most radical views in the churches 
at large. The most active agents in this 
regard are perhaps the Freunde des 
Christliche Welt, organized associations 
of advanced religious thinkers, calling 
themselves after the name of the chief 
liberal organ in the country, the bril- 
liantly edited Christliche Welt, of Mar- 
burg, over which the versatile Dr. Rade, 
of the University, presides. The ablest 
agency for the spread of these advanced 
views is a set or series of religious works, 


‘ Fighting in 
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under the general title, Religionsge- 
schichtliche Volksbiicher (1. e., Popular 
Expositions of Religious Problems, Ac- 
cording to the Religico-historical Meth- 
od), edited by W. M. Schiele, of Mar- 
burg. These brochures, which discuss in 
popular style the leading theological 
problems, cost but a trifle and appear in 
enormous editions. The first issue of 
“Jesu,” by Professor Bousset, of Goet- 
tingen, giving a “modern” picture of 
Christ, appeared in 5,000 copies. The 
series is proving to be very popular. 
The change in the program by the ad- 
vanced clans was mostly caused by the 
demand of Dr. A. Stocker, formerly the 
special adviser of the Emperor, and a 
Berlin court preacher, and still the most 
influential pulpit orator in Germany, who 
demanded that the Radicals should leave 
the State churches, the confessional 
status of which they no longer share and 
the fundamental doctrines of which they 
deny, such as the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Atonement, and that they 
should organize churches of their own. 
Stécker and other conservatives were 
willing to give the advanced men their 
share of the church property. The latter 
accordingly are attempting to demon- 
strate that they are the legitimate sons 
of the Reformation, and that they have 
a right to remain in the Church. In order 
to counteract the influence of the Volks- 
biicher, the conservatives have also begun 
to issue a series of popular expositions 
of the fundamentals of Christianity, 
under the general title of Biblische Zeit- 
und-Streitfragen, edited by Boehmer 
and Kropatscheck. Of these perhaps a 
dozen have appeared from the pens of 
leading conservative ‘professors in the 
universities, including Dr. B. Weiss, of 
Berlin; Seeberg, of Berlin; Nosgen, of 
Rostock; Koenig, of Bonn, and others. 
Both series are excellent condensed pres- 
entations of the opposing views. 


as 


The storm center in Mos- 
cow has passed from the 
Baltic Provinces to the 
city of Moscow, where what seems to be 
a decisive conflict between the authori- 
ties and the revolutionists is being 
fought out, and may prove to be the 
turning point of the revolution. The 


Moscow 
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issue is at present doubtful, for the news 
from the seat of war is fragmentary and 
unreliable, but so far as can be judged 
the revolutionists have failed to hold 
their own against the military. In con- 
sequence of the recent repressive acts of 
the Government in making strikes crimi- 
nal and in arresting the leaders of the 
unions, it was decided by the central com- 
mittees at both St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow that a trial of strength was inevita- 
ble, and a general strike was ordered to 
begin at noon December 2oth thruout 
the Empire. The call was approved by 
the Union of Unions, the Peasants’ 
Union, and the General Railway Union, 
but according to the reports it was not 
welcomed by the workmen, particularly 
the railway employees, and they have 
not succeeded in tying up the railway 
service of the Empire, nor in causing 
serious disturbances, except in Moscow. 
There the factories and mills were all 
deserted, and railway men left their 
trains at the station. Plans had been 
made for an armed revolution, which 
was to seize strategic points in the city, 
and declare a provisional government. 
The workmen were to capture the rail- 
road station and prevent the communi- 
cation with St. Petersburg, while the 
student revolutionary societies were to 
seize the municipal buildings and the 
State Bank. Governor-General Dubas- 
sov learned of the scheme at the confer- 
ence at the Palace on Friday night, and 
made plans for its suppression. The 
troops were stationed at strategic points 
and Prince Cherbatov, a reactionary no- 
ble, was authorized to organize a militia 
composed of people loyal to the Govern- 
ment. Twenty-five thousand troops were 
massed at the Red’ Palace under the 
walls of the Kremlin, machine guns were 
posted on the old wall and artillery 
placed to command the Tverskaia Bou- 
levard. Searchlights were put in the 
towers and rockets were used for sig- 
nalling to the scattered troops. At the 
first appearance of the strikers carrying 
red flags and singing revolutionary 
songs they were fired upon with grape- 
shot and cavalry charged thru the 
streets, attacking the  revolutionists 
wherever they were found. The Fidler 
School, where the student militia and 
other revolutionists, who were expected 
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to lead in the revolt, were meeting, was 
surrounded by troops during the night 
before the rising was planned to take 
place. The revolutionists were callea 
upon to surrender within an hour, at the 
expiration of which they fired upon the 
troops, killing several soldiers. The 
troops returned the fire, when a white 
handkerchief was waved from a window; 
the troops entered, but were greeted 
with rifle fire. They retired and bom- 
barded the house, which soon after sur- 
rendered. Two officers and eight sol- 
diers were killed and five of the revolu- 
tionists. The workmen erected barri- 
cades in the suburbs and in the square 
surrounding the Arch of Triumph, and 
here made a. brave stand, altho they 
were armed only with revolvers, while 
the troops used machine guns. In spite 
of the barricades and barbed wire en- 
tanglements erected across the streets, 
the mob was beaten at every point 
and forced to take refuge in the suburbs, 
which are yet said to be under their con- 
trol. The strikers and students made 
desperate charges against the troops and 
were repulsed with great slaughter. For 
five days there has been constant street 
fighting, and the loss of life is known to 
have been very great, being estimated at 
5,000. Detached police officers and sol- 
diers were attacked and killed with great 
brutality, and on the other hand the Cos- 
sacks and other troops showed no mercy 
to the people in the streets or in sus- 
pected houses. The loyalty of the troops 
was a great disappointment to the strik- 
ers, and was probably the cause of the 
failure of their plans. It does not ap- 
pear that there was any mutiny among 
the soldiers, 


a 


: In spite of the efforts of 

The Russian the revolutionists to secure 
nce a concerted uprising 
against the Government thruout the em- 
pire, the disorders, tho numerous, are 
apparently as sporadic and objectless and 
fruitless as ever. The situation in the 
Baltic Provinces does not seem to have 
changed materially during the past week. 
The Government, on account of the 
strike at St. Petersburg, has not been 
able to send troops enough to the dis- 
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affected provinces to restore order in the 
country districts, and the attacks by the 
peasants upon the buildings of the land- 
ed proprietors have not been checked. 
The towns of Windau, Friedrichstadt, 
Franeburg, Goldingen, Kandau and 
Doblen are under the control of the in- 
surgents, who have organized provi- 
sional governments and taken charge of 
all branches of the administration. The 
military have been expelled or impris- 
oned and the police have been replaced 
by citizen militia. It is proposed to 
bring these local governments into a 
federation and elect an assembly, which 
will establish an autonomous state under 
Russian sovereignty. Half of the terri- 
tory of the Baltic Provinces is now under 
the control of the insurgents. Tukum or 
Tukkum, a town of about 7,500 inhab- 
itants, 38 miles west of Riga, which was 
seized by the insurgents on December 12, 
has been recaptured, after a severe fight 
lasting thirteen hours. The town was 
surrounded by entrenchments and de- 
fended by machine guns. Most of the 
insurgent leaders escaped. At Riga and 
Libau the regular authorities are in 
control and the troops are maintaining 
order. The strike order was obeyed 
in St. Petersburg by about a third 
of the workingmen of the capital, tho 
with apparent reluctance, and there have 
been no serious. disorders. The street 
railways were not stopped, and except 
for the strike of the waiters, which 
caused a closing of the restaurants, there 
was little interruption of the ordinary 
affairs of the city. In Warsaw the strik- 
ing railway, postal, and telegraph em- 
ployees, after a few days, accepted the 
terms offered by the Government and re- 
turned to work. The Socialists made 
strong efforts to start an armed rebel- 
lion, like that in Moscow, but the people 
did not respond. There is a serious con- 
flict of opinion between the Jewish So- 
cialists and the Polish Nationalists. The 
Nationalists insist upon the Jews drop- 
ping Yiddish and learning the Polish 
language. In Odessa the strike was only 
partial and temporary, tho the strike of 
the bakers caused the price of bread to 
double. Batum and Tiflis are in a State 





of anarchy. The Armenians are reported 
to have killed hundreds of Tartars and 
Mussulmans. 


The Sultan of Turkey 
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has protested to the Russian Government 
against this massacre of his coreligion- 
ists. 
& 

The disturbances at 
Shanghai seem to be but 
a further evidence of the 
anti-foreign spirit that is pervading the 
whole Chinese Empire. The growing 
feeling against all foreigners includes 
even the Japanese. At Shanghai, the 
American cruiser “Baltimore” landed 150 
marines, and the gunboats “El Cano,” 
“Villalobos” and “Quiros,” which are on 
their way to that port, can, if necessary, 
bring this force up to 600 men. When 
the English, German, Japanese and Aus- 
trian ships arrive there will be 2,000 for- 
eign sailors in the streets of Shanghai 
protecting the allied interests of the vari- 
ous Governments. Order is being main- 
tained only thru the presence of foreign 
troops, which seems to indicate that the 
situation has been in no way alleviated 
and that there may be further outbreaks 
at any time. The only developments 
feared are anti-foreign riots or massa- 
cres in the interior, where forces could 
penetrate only with great difficulty and 
danger The American missionaries at 
Soo-Chow, Hoo-Chow and Hang-Chow 
have been recalled to Shanghai. The 
Dowager Empress has ordered Viceroy 
Yuan-Shi-Kai to proceed to Shanghai, 
to investigate the disturbances, secure 
the punishment of those implicated, and 
impeach the civil and military officials 
responsible for the maintenance of or- 
der. The mixed court has reopened, and 
is transacting business without disturb- 
ance. Another indication of the ef- 
fort to get rid of foreign influence is the 
rapidity with which the Chinese have 
taken over the control of the Canton- 
Hankau Railway, which was purchased 
recently from American stockholders. 
There were many American employees 
on this line, but all except a few have 
been dismissed and Chinamen have been 
put in their places. The few who remain 
understand they will stay only until they 
have taught their trade to the Chinese. 
Discipline in the conduct of the road has 
sadly deteriorated under native super- 
vision. The cars are unclean, the ‘sta- 


The Shanghai 
Riots 





tions in bad shape and the schedules un- 
certain. 
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~B® } Are We ‘ Re-Barbarized”’? 


BY PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH 


E hope not. But unquestionably 
W there has of late been a certain 
revival of the spirit of violence 
which, let Mr. Balfour say what he 
pleases, is always threatening us with 
war. Mr. Balfour himself owes his posi- 
tion as Prime Minister to a too success- 
ful appeal to that spirit, while by the 
increase of armaments he has been feed- 
ing it to the utmost of his power. 

Of the ease with which the blind pas- 
sion for war is roused in a nation sup- 
posed to be highly civilized, and the con- 
stant temptation thus offered to a belli- 
cose government, we have had in Eng- 
land three fatal proofs within the last 
half century. 

The first case was that of the Crimean 
War. England had no quarrel with 
Russia. They had been the best of 
friends. * In the Sheldonian Theatre at 


Oxford, where honorary degrees are con- 
ferred, hung and still hangs a portrait of 
the Czar, who had been the partner of 
England in the last desperate struggle 
for the independence of nations against 


Napoleon. The Czar Nicholas was not 
only a friend, but an intense admirer of 
England, regarding it as the great con- 
servative power. To show his amity he 
visited England and amused us by his 
Spartanism, using on board ship a truss 
of straw for his bed. The war was 
brought about by three men, each of 
whom had a special motive. Palmer- 
ston was committed to an anti-Russian 
policy. He had, in 1841, caused Af- 
ghanistan to be invaded for the purpose 
of counteracting the intrigue with Russia 
in which he supposed Dost Mahomed, 
the ruler of Afghanistan, to be engaged. 
A whole army perished, and Palmerston, 
when called upon by Parliament for ex- 
planations, had been fain to mutilate the 
despatches of his envoy, who had lost 
his life in the rising. He was, more- 
over, willing to supplant Lord Aberdeen, 
the head of the coalition Government, 
and a minister of peace as Palmerston 
was of war. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who unluckily was Ambassador at 
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Constantinople, the storm’ center, had 
been nominated to the Russian embassy 
and rejected on personal grounds by the 
Czar. Louis Napoleon, who made up 
the trio, needed a halo of military glory 
for his usurped throne and a better toot- 
ing for himself in the circle of royalties 
into which, as an adventurer, he had 
been but coldly welcomed, especially on 
the part of the Czar. These three, if they 
did not directly conspire, practically 
pulled together and drew the British 
Cabinet to the brink and at last over it. 
Such at least was the impression of one 
well qualified to judge. The ministry, 
a coalition of Whigs and Peelites, still 
jealous of each other, was ill cemented, 
weak and wavering, its head, Lord Aber- 
deen, being always for peace, while 
Palmerston, its strongest member, was 
for war. The Czar Nicholas, by the vio- 
lence and impulsiveness of his temper, 
played into the hands of the war party. 
Settlement was quite feasible and would 
probably have been made had any one 
been Ambassador at Constantinople but 
Sir Stratford Canning, who was credibly 
reported, when the first gun was fired, to 
have cried, “Thank God; that’s war!” 
The stock of bellicose temper in the 
English breast had no doubt been replen- 
ished by the long peace. But about the 
immediate cause of quarrel people in 
general knew little and cared less. It 
signified nothing to them which of two 
sets of fanatical monks held the keys of 
apocryphal holy places. The Turkish 
Empire, if its integrity was at stake, was 
a scandal, and, saving Palmerston and 
Layard, had few partisans. Perhaps 
there should be added Disraeli, who, as 
a Hebrew, was partial to Islam, and 
when in power pursued an anti-Russian 
and pro-Turkish policy, of which the 
present state of things in Macedonia, re- 
enslaved by him to Turkey, is the fruit. 
Certainly before the first shot was fired, 
whatever feeling there might be against 
Nicholas, nobody expected or desired 
war. To war, however, Turkey having 
rejected the joint note of the Powers, 
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we went, and at once a frenzied war feel- 
ing seized the nation. Bright, having 
pleaded for peace, was burned in effigy. 
Anybody who betrayed or was supposed 
to have betrayed pacific tendencies became 
an object of suspicion and abuse. Syd- 
ney Herbert, loyal and chivalrous if ever 
man was, became an object of suspicion 
because he had Russian connections. 
The Prince Consort did not escape. 
That Odessa was not bombarded was 
supposed to be a symptom of treason, 
though the War Minister afterward told 
the writer that the decision against bom- 
barding Odessa was due to the Emperor 
of the French. Any mention of peace 
provoked a storm of rage. One journal 
went into mourning when peace was pro- 
claimed. A monument of that war fever 
is the well known passage in Tennyson’s 
“Maud,” rapturously hailing the advent 
of war and proclaiming that the. justice 
of God was to be done on a giant liar, 
the most gigantic of all liars being his 
own ally, the Emperor of the French, 
who had waded thru multiplied perjuries 
as well as massacre to his throne. Ten- 
nyson believed and embodied his belief 
in splendid verse that the mean vices 
would be cast out by those of violence. 
Of the amount of truth in that theory 
we had abundant evidence at the time, 
and we have now some further evidence 
in the peculations detected the other day 
in South Africa and those just now dis- 
covered in Japan. 

The only fruit of the Crimean War 
was a limitation of the Russian navy in 
the Black Sea, which Russia, before 
many years were past, took an opportu- 
nity of throwing off. Scarcely had the 
grass had time to grow on the graves at 
Sebastopol when everybody said the war 
had been a mistake, and that, to use the 
jaunty phrase of Lord Salisbury, our 
money had been laid on the wrong horse. 
The preservation of the Turkish Empire 
in its present state will hardly be deemed 
a gain or an honor to any one concerned. 

The next case was that of the Lorcha 
War. Palmerston, the father of Jingo- 
ism, was by this time in the ascendant. 
The war arose out of an incident in the 
opium trade forced upon China to replen- 
ish the exchequer of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which monopolized the manufac- 
ture of the drug. A vessel called a lorcha 
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engaged in the smuggling trade at Can- 
ton was boarded by the Chinese authori- 
ties of the port, who hauled down a Brit- 
ish flag which she was flying when her 
warrant had expired. The British Resi- 
dent at Canton, Sir John Bowring, a phil- 
anthropic disciple of Bentham, having a 
quarrel with the Mandarins, embraced 
the opportunity of applying the principle 
of his great teacher, “the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,” by flinging 
bombshells into Canton, the most densely 
peopled city in the world. The excellent 
and sensible Lord Elgin, sent out by the 
British Government with warships to co- 
erce the Chinese, evidently shrank from 
his task and the policy of which it was a 
part.* 

A vote of censure was passed ‘upon 
Bowring by the House of Commons. 
The mass of the people in England were 
totally ignorant of the case, perhaps 
hardly knew what the name lJorcha 
meant. But when Palmerston appealed 
to their lust of war, telling them that “an 
insolent barbarian had trampled on the 
honor of the nation,” we had another 
tornado of passion. Palmerston and opi- 
um carried all before them. Bright and 
Cobden lost their seats in Parliament. 
The Lorcha War would now find few de- 
fenders. The game of bombarding China 
on fictitious pretenses and then levying 
on her a huge fine under the name of in- 
demnity is happily at an end. 

The last case was that of the Boer 
War. Probably not one in a thousand of 
the English people knew anything about 
the South African republics or about the 
alleged justification for the war. But no 
sooner was war declared than they 
seemed to be possessed by a demon. On 
the Mafeking Night London present- 
ed a scene of drunken frenzy and brutal. 
ity such as might have been thought im- 
possible in the very center of civilization. 
At the general election the Government 
which had made the war had an over- 
whelming majority, including, there can 
be no doubt, a great number of artisans, 
who reveled in war as they do iv the 
spectacle of football matches, or in bet- 
ting on horse races at taverns. Oppo- 


* The writer of the article on Sir John Bowring 


in the “Dictionary of National Biography” says that 
Elgin indorsed Bowring’s policy. He can hardly 
have had before him some passages of Elgin’s letters 
in Waldrond’s “Life.” 
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nents of the war were treated with vio- 
lence, to which Mr. Balfour, then Prime 
Minister, by excusing, morally incited. 
The savagery of language both in Great 
Britain and Canada was shocking to hu- 
manity. In the Canadian Parliament a 
member who had the courage to open his 
lips against participation in the war was 
overwhelmingly howled down. People 
even of high cultivation and gentle tem- 
pers seemed to revel in the burning of the 
Boer homes and all the atrocities of the 
war. The Premier. of New Zealand 
hardly went beyond the general feeling 
when he proposed the employment of 
cannibals. Now comes the revelation and 
the revulsion. It is now clearly seen that 
the war was made, not to extend British 
liberties or to make South Africa a white 
man’s country, but to enable the cosmo- 
politan Jews of Johannesburg, who got 
it up thru their hireling press, to increase 
their enormous gains by the introduction 
of slave labor. We were warned of this 
from the beginning. But passion turned 
a deaf ear. 

In this case we had a notable example 
of the ease with which an unscrupulous 
government can mislead the people. The 
justification for the war alleged by the 
British Government, or rather by Mr. 
Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretary, 
and actually recorded in the journals 
of the Canadian Parliament, was that the 
Transvaal Republic was under British 
suzerainty, and that the British Govern- 
ment had the right of interfering for the 
enforcement of justice in its domestic 
institutions. The fact was that the word 
“suzerainty,” which had been introduced 
in the first of two conventions, but ex- 
clusively with reference to external rela- 
tions, had in the second and only binding 
convention been marked for deletion by 
the Colonial Secretary’s own hand. 
“Suzerainty of England over the Trans- 
vaal abolished; England only reserving 
the right of veto on treaties with foreign 
powers, except with the Free State and 
the Northern Kaffir tribes” thus does 
the Annual Register describe the conven- 
tion of 1884. Minister after minister, in- 
cluding Lord Salisbury, and some of 
them in answer to questions, acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Republic. 
The Jameson raiders were tried under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act for fitting out an 


expedition against a foreign State at 
peace with Great Britain, and the Lord 
Chief Justice on that occasion defined the 
Transvaal as a “foreign State with which 
Her Majesty was in friendly treaty rela- 
tions.” He said, “The position of the 
South African Republic . . . . is 
determined by the two conventions of 
1881 and 1884. The result is that under 
these conventions the Queen’s Govern- 
ment recognize the complete independ- 
ence and autonomy of the South African 
Republic, subject only to the restriction 
contained in the convention of 1884, to 
the effect that that State should have no 
power to enter into any treaties without 
this country’s consent, except as regards 
one or two minor States, one of which is 
the Orange Free State.” It seems al- 
most incredible that a British Govern- 
ment should have committed so mani- 
fest a breach of covenant under a 
pretence so plainly untrue. But Eng- 
land, at least the character of her 
public men, is greatly changed since the 
days of Pitt, Grey, Canning, Wellington 
and Peel. The sensitiveness of honor is 
no longer the same. 

We had a warning the other day of the 
perpetual existence of this danger when 
some Russian sailors, panic-stricken or 
drunken, fired on a British trawler which 
they took for a torpedo boat. Nobody 
could have imagined that either the Rus- 
sian Government or the Russian nation 
had anything to do with the outrage. Yet 
the temper of the nation at once showed 
itself in the assumption of a fighting atti- 
tude, and had the Russian Government 
not been prompt in its tender of repara- 
tion, or had the British Government 
yielded to the cry for a demand of the 
immediate punishment of a Russian offi- 
cer, there would have been war. 

The writer happened to be in the 
United States on the eve of the war with 
Spain. The American people evidently 
sympathized, as they were sure to do, 
with the Cuban struggle for independ- 
ence. But there did not appear to be the 
slightest excitement, much less a desire 
for war. Spain apparently was offering 
all that she could offer short of actually 
hauling down her flag. She was offer- 
ing the Cubans a constitution on the Ca- 
nadian model. Negotiations were going 
on and the American Ambassador at Ma- 
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drid was apparently hopeful of peace. 
Then came the blowing up of the 
“Maine.” In an instant the country was 
in a flame, and the Government was im- 
pelled to war. It appears to be now ad- 
mitted that the “Maine’’ was blown up 
by spontaneous ignition in one of her coal 
bunkers—a not uncommon accident, and 
one which has happened several times 
since. A moment’s reflection would have 
shown that nothing would be more im- 
probable than that the Spanish authori- 
ties should, by blowing up an American 
warship, provide the Cuban insurgents 
with an invincible ally. 

Spain offered arbitration in the case of 
the “Maine,” but the President made no 
reply. The Transvaal Republic asked 
for arbitration on the question of the su- 
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zerainty and was told that this would be 
giving away the whole case, as undoubt- 
edly, if the arbitrator had been fair, it 
would. Arbitration is a good thing, but, 
there being nothing to enforce it, it has 
its limits as a preservative against war. 
We have yet to see that The Hague Tri- 
bunal, an Amphictyony of great powers, 
regards the rights of the weak. Peace 
will be secured by reduction of arma- 
ments, and by reduction of armaments 
alone. 
es want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we 

0. 
We've got the men, we ve got the ships, we’ve 

got the money, too.” 

When a man goes about with “the big 

stick” in his hand, temptation to use it is 
pretty sure to come. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


Are Not Life Insurance Premiums Too 


High? 


BY MILES M. DAWSON, F.A.S., F.I. A. 


{In our issue of November 3oth, 


we printed an article on the Cost of Life Insur- 


ance by Mr. Rufus W. Weeks, the Actuary of the New York Life Insurance Company, which 


took a somewhat different view of the situation from the article that follows. Mr. 


Daw- 


sen is the Consulting Actuary of the New York Legislative Committee now investigating 


the insurance companies.—Eb1Tor. ] 


LEADING mutual life insurance 
A company offers life insurance to 
the public at the following rates 

of premium for the ages named: 


Age. Participating. Non-Participating. 
20 $18.40 $15.01 
25 20.14 16.46 
30 22.85 18.74 
35 26.35 21.70 
40 30.94 25.62 
45 37 .08 30.90 
50 45-45 38.14 
55 56.93 48.10 
60 72.83 61.94 


In this particular company the same 
surrender values are given under each 
of these forms, though that is not the 
common rule; but the offer of partici- 


pating and non-participating insurance 
by the same company at different rates of 
premium is so common as not to excite 
comment—so common, 


indeed, that the 





inconsistency of it is wholly overlooked ; 
but it contains an answer to the question: 
“Are not life insurance premiums too 
high ?” 

Under the foregoing scale of non- 
participating premiums the company in 
question maintains the highest reserves 
known to life insurance in America— 
higher, also, it should be noted, for five 
years at least, than it can put up out of 
the premiums after meeting the mortality 
cost and the expenses, including cost of 
procurement; but that applies to its par- 
ticipating rates as well, dividends being 
annual. 

The non-participating rates must; 
therefore, be amply adequate. Yet they 
are fully 20 per cent. lower than the par- 
ticipating premiums. 

These non-participating rates are be- 
lieved by the officers of the company to 
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be large enough to cover all necessary ex- 
penses, meet all the mortality costs, make 
good and provide this high reserve after 
about the fifth year and afford a good 
margin of profit. What more is desired 
or desirable in a participating premium? 

Of course, everybody is conscious that 
if he were going to purchase life insur- 
ance at a fixed premium without the ex- 
pectation of dividends he would want a 
lower rate; and it may be acknowledged 
that this variance in premium rates is in- 
tended to accommodate that view. 

3ut why should not a mutual com- 
pany, for instance, sell the insurance at 
as close margins as possible consistent 
with safety, thus giving a rate as low as 
a stock company can, and then underbid 
the latter by giving in dividends what- 
ever profit is realized? 

Historically that was what was done 
in the beginning. The lower rates of the 
Old Equitable of London, for participat- 
ing insurance than the rates of the Lon- 
don Assurance and the Royal Exchange 
for non-participating, gave the former 
the preference in the market. In this 
country the lower rates of the New 
England Mutual drove the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life out of business; the 
lower rates of the Mutual Life was the 
occasion of the retirement of the New 
York Life and Trust Company from the 
life insurance business; and in Philadel- 
phia the Penn Mutual with lower pre- 
miums displaced the Girard Trust and 
Life Insurance Companies and other 
stock companies. 

Why, then, these changed conditions? 

Chiefly because even the lower premi- 
ums of the early days of the mutual com- 
panies were too high, and experience 
showed that the policyholders appreciated 
big dividends more than low rates with 
small dividends. The president of the 
Mutual Life Company, supported by its 
actuary, recently testified that the com- 
plaints concerning dividends of holders 
of policies which were sold 15 per cent. 
under the usual participating premiums, 
are the most frequent and irrepressible. 
In other words, the public does not ap- 
preciate lower premiums as it should; 
and, therefore, is offered what it hankers 
for. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. in instance, held out for years 
against higher premiums and deferred 
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dividends, during which period it steadily 
lost ground in comparison with its prin- 
cipal competitors, which were offering 
tontine policies at high rates. 

Yet by the theories of the “contribution 
plan” of apportioning surplus, which are 
generally espoused by American life in- 
surance men, it is impossible satisfactor-, 
ily to account for participating premiums 
being larger than  non-participating. 
Those theories are that the premiums 
provide for mortality, expenses and con- 
tingencies, mortality being, according to 
a certain table and interest, at a certain 
rate; and that dividends are merely the 
return of the salvages upon the estimates 
of mortality costs, expenses and contin- 
gencies and the additional interest, if 
any, realized upon the fund. The non- 
participating premium must, of necessity, 
provide for all these in order to be safe 
and must yield surplus, derived from all 
these sources together if not from each. 
Then why is not also the participating 
premium, with whatever margin it af- 
fords returned in dividends? 

In Great Britain and in some other 
countries they have answered this ques- 
tion in another fashion, for there they 
“load” the premium with the design of 
furnishing a certain rate of dividend. 
This they find more conformable to the 
wishes of purchasers of life insurance 
than lower premiums would be; and 
while they do not guarantee these rates 
of dividends, they do very generally 
maintain them, having provided for them 
in their original computations, and then 
having conducted the business within 
those limitations. These dividends take 
the form most frequently of additions to 
the sum payable at death, and their best 
advertisements. are the large accumula- 
tions of such additions under old policies. 

These considerations lead us to say 
that either participating premiums should 
be as low as non-participating, and 
should yield merely the small incidental 
dividends to be expected under those 
conditions; or that every dollar in addi- 
tion to that rate, embraced in the larger 
participating premium, should be relig- 
iously reserved to be given back in divi- 
dends and, in short, that a high dividend 
standard should be set up and worked to? 

Has that been done in the United 
States? It has not. The “contribution 
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plan” idea has prevailed. The whole of 
the excess over non-participating rate has 
very generally been dealt with as money 
to be trenched upon for expenses, and out 
of which what was left could be given 
back as a dividend. The company from 
the rate-book of which the premiums 
quoted were taken is unusually virtuous 
in its treatment of participating policies. 
It pays the same percentage of commis- 
sion, computed on the premium, it is 
said, for participating and non-partici- 
pating. That charges the former with 
25 per cent. larger cost of procurement 
per $1,000 of benefit than the latter, be- 
cause the premium is 25 per cent. higher ; 
but is, indeed, decent compared with the 
almost universal practice of paying a 
much lower percentage of commission 
for non-participating. 

So far are our companies as a whole 
from realizing that in a mutual company 
a higher premium does not warrant a 
penny more of real cost, whether in mor- 
tality or expense; that the avowed pri- 
mary purpose in computing these “load- 
ings” is to provide for expenses; and in 
several instances companies have actually 
used it all, under the cover of dividends 
being deferred, and thus have virtually 
denied the policyholders’ participation 
while charging them smartly for it. 

Yet, singularly enough, while pretend- 
ing—honestly, no doubt—to “load” for 
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expenses, they utterly fail to do so in 
most cases, except in an absurd manner, 
which also tends to increase the rates of 
premium. It does not require rare dis- 
cernment to know that much greater ex- 
pense is incurred the first year under 
every policy than in every succeeding 
year. Yet most of the companies both 
calculate their premiums and compute 
their reserves as if the expense were the 
same each and every year. In conse- 
quence, even on the most economical 
basis, the company cannot and does not 
keep within this expense provision the 
first year. Instead, in two ways this con- 
dition tends to wrong the participating 
policyholders. First, it conduces to high 
premiums, the company desiring to put 
on a large loading in order that it may 
cover as much of the expense as possible 
the first year, and also may make it all 
good in as few years as possible; and, 
second, it holds back dividends at least, 
and often permanently diminishes them, 
as the deficiency in the early reserves of 
all policies, participating and non-partici- 
pating, must be covered by what would 
otherwise be divisible surplus. 

The full answer to the question, then, 
is: Either rates of premium are too high 
or certain reliable rates of dividends 
should be provided for and be main- 
tained. 


New York City. 


A Truce 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL 


Once when the soul of God was weary with the clashing 
Of tongues, and hearts’ ache, and the bitter spite 
Of envyings, and murder, and the awful flashing 
Of swords that made the days one blood-red night, 
He turned a little Child’s face toward the nations, crying: 
“For love of this child let your wranglings cease ; 
Heart of the Father-heart, the living for the dying, 
Take.now for truce My Son, the Prince of Peace.” 


PASADENA, CAL, 














Present English Foreign Policy 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, BART., M.P. 


AUTHOR OF “Proptems oF GREAT BRITAIN,” ETC. 


lication on a subject of which the 

settled portion is easily dealt with. 
There never was a time when British 
foreign policy was more clear or the 
subject of a more general agreement in 
the United Kingdom. Whatever sus- 
picions may be entertained of us abroad, 
we have the satisfaction of a good con- 
science—at all events as to the present 
moment. We are all resolved on peace; 
the more firmly, perhaps, because we 
have recently burnt our fingers in war. 
We are everywhere, as we had formerly 
been in places, firm supporters of the 
status quo. The Conservatives are 
pleased with themselves because the 
Liberals, as a rule, support their foreign 
policy. The Liberals are pleased with 
themselves because, as we believe, the 
Conservatives are following a 


| AM asked to write, for foreign pub- 


no doubt less cordial, but offer, I am con- 
vinced, no element of present or imme- 
diate danger. Nobody in the United 
Kingdom has or has had the slightest 
intention of joining in an attack on Ger- 
many, and I very much doubt whether 
there have been responsible Germans 
who in recent months have wished to at- 
tack England. 

To state this is, as I began by saying, 
easy. What is, of course, more difficult, 
is to anticipate developments which may 
involve fresh and future relations or any 
departure from or modification of the 
status quo. One move which has been 
made by our Government, also with uni- 
versal concurrence, has been in the di- 
rection of an arrangement with Russia, 
not a reinsurance of the Bismarck type, 
effected behind the back of Japan, as 





Liberal line of. foreign policy. [i 


Lord Salisbury at one time made |/=e= 
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the country, without its consent, 
for certain purposes a_ virtual 
member of the Triple Alliance. 
The Triple Alliance has now be- 
come a name. The relations of 
Italy with France are at least as 
close as those which bind her to 
her nominal allies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain at one moment advocated 
an alliance with Germany: an ap- 
peal to which there was no na- 
tional answer. Our hands are 
now completely free from entan- 
glements, for our virtual guar- 
antee of the recent treaty of 
peace does not in fact extend our 
responsibilities, and all nations 
are interested in not disturbing a 
settlement in which they had, as 
is now known, a_ confidential 
voice. The basis of our foreign 
policy at the moment, in addi- 
tion to the- maintenance of the 
status quo in the East, is friend- 
ship with the American and the 
French Republics. 

Our relations with Germany are 








Sir Charles Dilke. 
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was his reinsurance with Russia behind 
the back of Austria, but a frank arrange- 
ment made openly in the sight of the 
world and with the cognizance and sup- 
port of Japan. Russia has shown will- 
ingness to meet us upon our own lines, 
and no difference of opinion has arisen. 
She has, however, naturally made delay, 
and little else under present circum- 
stances could have been expected to fol- 
low from a discussion which has been 
friendly and useful. 

It may be remembered that some favor 
shown by our Government to a German 
scheme of a railway to the Persian Gulf 
thru Baghdad caused a protest in Parlia- 
ment, in which, indeed, I took part. It 
is, therefore, the more incumbent on me 
to point out that the objection was to the 
particular scheme and to the apparent 
non-recognition of our virtually privi- 
leged position at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. We were expected to consent to 
changes in the Turkish customs detri- 
mental to our trade, and to facilitate the 
making of a railway in regard to which 
both English and Russian interests had 
been insufficiently considered. 

Any agreement between ourselves and 
Russia with regard to trade and railways 
in Persia will, I hope, be accompanied 
by an international settlement of the 
Baghdad railway question. Merely to 
make a railway without at the same time 
promoting irrigation, on a gigantic or 
Indian scale, of the once fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia and of the sites of the 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon, would 
be an unimportant matter as compared 
with those which ought to be dealt with 
in the international arrangement. That 
to which I should look forward would 
not interfere with Turkish sovereignty 
in Asia Minor nor cause political dis- 
ruption of the status quo, with all the 
risks to peace of any change. It would 
be commercial, and subject to the prin- 
ciple of the open door. France was 
already to have been brought into the 
German scheme, as was some English 
private capital. The waters to be utilized 
for irrigation take their rise in Russia, 
and the consent of Russia to their use 
ought to be properly asked for and ob- 
tained, and Russian “provincial finance 
assisted by the payment of large rents. 
The horse-breeding establishments of the 





Russian frontier would also stand to gain 
by the development of the valley ; but the 
chief of such stud farms are upon the 
Turkish side of the frontier. The for- 
ests of the Caucasus might hope also to 
find a market for their produce, and 
large local trade from the Russian side 
be aided by the renovation of the most 
valuable province of the East. The posi- 
tion which we occupy at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, Turkish opposition to 
which has now been withdrawn, is one 
which makes us able to wait for its recog- 
nition. There is no hurry, so far as we 
are nationally concerned. On the other 
hand, there is not the slightest political 
or strategical reason why, given that 
position—and it is inexpugnable—we 
should play the part of dog in the man- 
ger. If our views were met, as they 
easily might be met, by the German pro- 
moters of the scheme, our Indian water 
engineers, whose experience infinitely 
transcends that of any other irrigators 
of the modern world, would necessarily 
be employed, our trade interests at Bagh- 
dad would receive expansion, and the 
Persian Gulf trade to Karachi and Bom- 
bay thrive, to the advantage of our 
Indian merchants. 

With the details of the scheme it is for 
the engineers to concern themselves. But 
the whole should be under the manage- 
ment of an international commission, 
such as the Danube Commission, on 
which Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Russia and France should be repre- 
sented; and such joint action in such a 
country, so remote from wars and 
rumors of wars, could not present the 
dangers of international action, such as 
that successfully taken by France and 
Great Britain in the Lebanon, or, with 
results less completely happy, in Egypt 
before the Arabi coup d'état. 

Down to this point I have written for 
the well informed. Is it necessary to add 
a word addressed to those whose condi- 
tion is still benighted? There were news- 
papers on the Continent of Europe which, 
on the publication of our new treaty with 
Japan, found in it elements of danger. 
Whether there still are any who now 
think so I know not. That our first or 
original treaty with Japan should have 
been the subject of difference of opinion 
was inevitable. There is still great dif- 




















ference of opiriion in regard to it here. 
That is a matter of history. As it ex- 
isted, there was not increase but diminu- 
tion of risk to peace or of disturbance 
of the status quo in the second treaty; 
that which alone exists. The President 
of the United States found a general if 
not a universal disposition to facilitate 
the resettlement of the Far East and its 
reopening to peaceful commerce. Ali 
the nations, though none could speak 
openly for fear of seeming to take sides, 
secretly favored the immediate conclu- 
sion of a moderate peace. The conclu- 
sion of such a peace was made possible 
by letting the Japanese statesmen exhibit 
to their disappointed people the new alli- 
ance with the first naval power of the 
world. Russia has recognized the situa- 
tion and has avoided an irritation which, 
on the surface, might have been natural, 
though it would not have been justified. 
The position of Russia, and it is an ele- 
ment of consolation to her people, has in 
one large measure been improved by re- 
cent events. Before these circumstances 
happened there were vast numbers of 
people in all countries whd were op- 
pressed by a nightmare about Russia. 
Every one now recognizes that Russia is 
necessary to Europe. 

It is difficult now to find in any quarter 
an immediate menace to peace. If it ex- 
ists it is connected with rival ambitions 
of Austria and of Italy in the country 
behind Albania. The relations; however. 
between these two nominal members of 
the alliance of the central Powers, which 
were highly strained in 1904, are now 
improved. Austria is unlikely to make 
a sudden or dangerous move, and Italy 
will think twice before she takes any 
step outside her frontier. The joint ac- 
tion of the Powers at Constantinople is 
not dangerous, but it is to be regretted 
that they did not take the opportunity 
which it afforded to put an end to the 
somewhat disgraceful state of things 
arising out of their occupation of Crete. 
That liberal governments such as those 
of my own country, France and Italy, 
should be joining the Russians to fight 
against the Christian population is in- 
tolerable, and altho there is a temporary 
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improvement, it cannot be trusted to con- 
tinue. 

The danger of the present is, then, the 
old danger—‘‘The Balkans.” But it is 
not more urgent than it has been for a 
generation. The danger of the future is 
the other old danger—the eventual boiling 
over of the Austro-Hungarian caldron. 
Both these dangers to Europe have their 
root in a state of things which is beyond 
remedy ; the intermixture thruout South- 
eastern Europe of races, languages, and 
religions. Such is the violence of many 
that each welcomes the foreigner against 
his neighbor. The smaller races are 
themselves divided between the Eastern 
and the Western Church, and those of 
the Eastern Church are broken by the 
results of Russian policy in Church mat- 
ters into fragments which detest one 
another as much as they do.“Rome.” It 
is impossible by any changes and by any 
wisdom to confer upon these broken 
peoples national government which can 
content them. The distribution of the 
Wallachians, of the Greeks, and of the 
various fractions of Albanians _illus- 
trates my meaning. The Germans them- 
selves are scattered in Southeastern 
Europe. There is the well-known case 
of their distribution in Bohemia among 
the Slavonic people, and that of the 
Saxons in the mountains neighboring on 
Rumania. If there be a spot outside 
Germany on which German eyes are 
sometimes cast as a desirable possession 
it is Trieste, an Italian city held by Aus- 
tria, but surrounded by an Italian sea, 
for the Austrian naval ports of the 
northern Adriatic are as Italian as is 
the opposite coast ; and even the Austrian 
fleet is largely Italian in language, tho 
loyal to the Austrian Crown. There is 
no solution of such difficulties. Much 
will depend on the opinion held by the 
German Emperor. I hope and believe 
that he will desire, not the disruption of 
the’ Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but 
the preservation as near as may be of 
that which diplomats style an “improved 
status quo.” Where national government 
cannot be given, good government is all 
that can be wisely sought. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 









The University and Business Methods 


BY PROFESSOR J. McKEEN CATTELL 


[Professor Cattell is most widely known as editor of Science and of The Popular Sci- 


ence Monthly. 


His researches have given him, 
which science he and Professor James represent in the National 


a leading place in psychology, 
Academy of Sciences. 


however, 


The following article has been written at our request.—Epiror.] 


HE recent vote of the corporation 
- of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to withdraw its ac- 
ceptance of a plan to affiliate with Har- 
vard University may be only a tempo- 
rary check to the commercialization of 
higher education; but we may hope that 
it is the first step in a return to saner 
methods of academic control. It will be 
remembered that after the bequest of the 
McKay millions to Harvard for the en- 
dowment of applied science, a movement 
was initiated by the president and: cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts Institute 
to make such a merger as would enable 
them to secure part of the funds. Presi- 
dent Eliot had earlier attempted to form 
a union, but the proposal had been re- 
jected by the institute. On the present 
occasion a committee representing the 
corporations of Harvard and of the in- 
stitute drew up an agreement, according 
to which the institute was to move to a 
site adjacent to the university, where the 
joint work in industrial science was to 
be conducted under the control of a 
committee representing both institutions 
and supported by three-fifths of the in- 
come from the McKay bequest. The 
plan was submitted to the faculty of the 
institute, which on May 5 adopted by a 
vote of 56 to 7 a resolution protesting 
against its adoption. The alumni also 
opposed it by an overwhelming majority. 
In spite of these protests and of the 
known opposition of the faculty of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
and of the trustees of the McKay foun- 
dation, the corporation of the institute 
on June 9 adopted the agreement by a 
vote of 23 to 15. It looked at that time 
as tho the scheme would also be adopted 
by the corporation and overseers of Har- 
vard, and that the methods of industrial 
trusts would be definitely applied in 
higher education. There are undoubt- 
edly valid arguments in favor of an 
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affiliation between the Massachusetts In- 
stitute and Harvard, but in the main it 
was an affair of bigness, control of the 
field, diversion of funds and other phases 
of modern business methods. 

The courts have now decided that the 
Massachusetts Institute may not sell its 
present site for business purposes. This 
has served as a reason or excuse for the 
corporation to annul its acceptance of 
the merger. It has, however, in fact 
been forced to take this action by the 
faculty and alumni; and we thus have, 
perhaps for the first time in our educa- 
tional history, a successful challenge of 
the autocratic powers of presidents and 
trustees. This may be the beginning of 
a movement,to limit absolutism and com- 
mercialism in educational administration, 
and may indeed represent a protest 
against these tendencies in our whole 
civilization. 

The waning of democratic ideals has 
been one of the most marked symptoms 
of recent decades. The regression may 
be attributed in large measure to the de- 
velopments of modern science. No doc- 
trine since the distinction of body and 
soul by Descartes has had such wide in- 
fluence as Darwin’s éxposition of the 
origin of species by the survival of the 
fit. This theory is said to justify the 
exploitation and extermination of the 
weak, to exalt brute force and chau- 
vinism; when in fact it only explains 
their survival. We differ from the 
brutes exactly in having to a limited ex- 
tent substituted intelligence and morals 


for the tooth and claw as factors in 


evolution. It is in any case doubtful 
whether conduct is much influenced by 
a theory of this sort. But the applica- 
tions of science—which in the first in- 
stance made democracy possible by sup- 
plying the means of subsistence with 
possible leisure and education for all— 
have in their recent developments .enor- 
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mously complicated modern civilization. 
Our methods of communication, trans- 
port and trade, of manufacture, mining 
and farming, have led to the doing of 
things on an immense scale. The in- 
dividual has once more been subordin- 
ated, crudely commercial standards pre- 
vail, and control has been seized by the 
strong and the unscrupulous. Those of 
us who are not ashamed to profess faith 
in democracy regard all this as a tem- 
porary phase, which will only last until 
intelligence has developed equal to the 
complexity of the environment. The 
only real danger is that instincts may 
become atrophied before reason is ready 
to take their place. 

The trust promoter and insurance 
president, the political boss and govern- 
ment official, the university president and 
school superintendent, have assumed 
powers and perquisites utterly subversive 
of a true democracy. The bureaucracy 
is defended on the ground of efficiency ; 
but efficiency is not a final cause. To do 


things is not a merit regardless of what 
they are, and bigness is not synonymous 
with greatness. 


There is no ground for 
hopelessness. Of the things done the 
good may last and the rest may be elim- 
inated; bigness may become greatness. 
The organizers of our huge corporations 
have in a way made history premature- 
ly ; these vast combinations were inevita- 
ble; the trouble is that they have come 
before we are ready to manage them. 
We have no evidence that people are less 
competent, honest and kindly than they 
were; it is the difficulties and the temp- 
tations that have increased. 

There is ground for maintaining that 
the methods of the business corporation 
and the political machine have been 
somewhat wantonly applied to educa- 
tional administration in this country. On 
the one hand, educational institutions are 
not and need not become so big and com- 
plex as to require the sacrifice of freedom 
to supposed efficiency, and, on the other 
hand, those who are the university—the 
teachers and the students who are or 
have been under their influence—have 
far more than average intelligence. 
There is nothing corresponding to the 
board of trustees and the president in 
the organization of any foreign univer- 
sity. The fellows of an English college 
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form the corporation, choose their offi- 
cers and elect their successors. The Con- 
tinental universities are supported by the 
government and are of course subject to 
it, but the professors have almost com- 
plete control of educational matters, in- 
cluding appointments. The Czar of Rus- 
sia has restored to the professors the 
right to elect their rectors and deans at 
the same time that the trustees of one of 
the largest American universities have 
taken the vested right to elect their deans 
from the faculties without even asking 
their opinion or communicating to them 
their fiat. 

The administration imposed on uni- 
versities, colleges and school systems is 
not needed by them, but simply repre- 
sents an inconsiderate carrying over of 
methods current in commerce and poli- 
tics. The private institutions of the 
East, with Chicago and Stanford, have 
been dependent on gifts from the mod- 
ern knights of industry, and the State in- 
stitutions have been dependent on legis- 
lative appropriations. It is no wonder 
that the methods of commerce and poli- 
tics have infected them. We have an 
absolute and absentee board of trustees, 
with sometimes a small group that takes 
an active interest in the situation, but 
usually an almost complete delegation of 
legislative, judicial and executive func- 
tions to one man, the president. 

When the wisdom of letting a man 
lord it over an aggregate of employees 
instead of conferring with a company of 
scholars is questioned, the answer is the 
efficiency with which the autocrat can 
get things done. The president gets 
money and students and builds marble 
palaces. He can dine with rich men or 
legislators, as the case may be, and can 
make himself generally prominent in the 
community. The president probably in- 
creases the riches of his institution, tho 
not to as considerable an extent as is 
claimed. The vast gifts and ever in- 
creasing legislative appropriations would 
have come, tho -perhaps not quite so 
quickly, to a republic of scholars. The 
president may draw students from one 
institution to another ; he does not create 
them. The marble palaces may be mau- 
soleums for the preservation of the 
corpses of dead ideas and monuments 
erected to the decay of learning. 
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At the conference of trustees held in 
connection with the recent installation of 
President James at the University of Il- 
ligois, Dr. Draper, formerly president 
there and now New York: State Com- 
missioner of Education, read an address 
on the university presidency. He paint- 
ed the duties and powers of this office 
with such glowing colors that it seems 
strange that he or any man could think 
himself worthy to assume them. He 
said nothing of the members of the fac- 
ulty except to explain that it was one of 
the president’s duties to keep them at 
work, to employ and discharge them. 

The university president can not do 
the impossible; but he is usually a man 
of intellect and character, having gener- 
erally been taken from a professorship. 
But it may be urged with plausibility 
that the benevolent and efficient despot 
is the worst kind; the cruel and incom- 
petent despot soon disappears. And it 
is probable that there will be a deteriora- 
tion. A month ago none would have 
foreseen that one of the most powerful 
school superintendents would today be 
in prison, charged with theft and for- 
gery. The role of “Uebermensch” is 
dangerous to the actor as well as to his 
creatures. 

It is by no means certain that the ad- 
ministration of our educational institu- 
tions has been competent even on the 
financial side. According to President 
Pritchett the annual cost of educating 
each student at Harvard, is $306, at 
California, $279; whereas it is at Berlin, 
$64; at Vienna, $76; and it can scarcely 
be claimed that we supply the better 
education. Our professors have a finan- 
cial, social and intellectual position be- 
low that of their German colleagues; 
their time is more occupied with trivial 
details; they are less satisfied with what 
they have and with what they do. We 
do not produce great men at or for our 
universities, and there are not enough 
moderately good men to fill the chairs. 
It is said that such are diverted into 
business or politics, but it is difficult to 
discover them there. Opportunity will 
give wealth or notoriety, as manure will 
produce big cabbages. It is not likely 


that our racial stock is degenerate; and 
the lack of great men is a serious indict- 
ment against our universities. 

We are told that the president must 
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run the university because faculties are 
poor legislative and administrative bod- 
ies. In so far as faculties are incompe- 
tent, the system is to blame for not 
producing able men and giving them 
opportunity. The faculties have not been 
permitted to shape educational policy or 
to work out a plan of administration. 
Under existing conditions, if the profes- 
sor does not become a bureaucrat in his 
small way, he is likely to revert to 
quietism. The fact that a faculty is 
somewhat conservative and slow to act 
is not altogether a fault. We should be 
none the worse off if legislatures enacted 
fewer laws and physicians administered 
fewer medicines. One of the chief 
functions of the president is to try to 
correct the mistakes that he has made. 
A faculty must work thru commit- 
tees and executive officers; but they 
should be of its own choosing. Democ- 
racy does not mean that we should not 
have leaders, but that we shall follow 
our leaders because we accept them as 
such. 

In stating frankly views that are shared 
by a larger proportion of my colleagues 
than is generally supposed, I by no 
means wish to adopt the attitude of a 
pessimist. I know well from personal 
experience with what unfailing courtesy 
and ceaseless effort a university presi- 
dent may conduct the affairs of his diffi- 
eult office. Much has been accom- 
plished for higher education in the 
United States. As the industrial trusts 
will in the end be directed by the world’s 
greatest democracy for the benefit of the 
people, so our educational system may 
give the material basis for an efflores- 
cence of creative scholarship springing 
from a free and noble life. Liberty of 
speech in our own field we now have 
and shall retain. As we regret that the 
trustees of the University of Virginia 
have sold its birthright for a president 
who can secure a few thousand dollars 
from Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie, 
so we rejoice that the faculty of the 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has defeated a scheme of the presi- 
dent and trustees, which would have 
bent its scholars to their caprice and 
have further subjected our higher educa- 
tion to current commercial methods. 
And these feelings it is our right and our 
duty to express. 

Garrison, N. Y. 











Medal Presented to Mr. J. P. 





Morgan by the Italian Academy. 


Italy and Mr. Morgan 


OME time ago, the Italian Government, 
wishing to show the nation’s appreciation of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s generosity in restor- 
ing the cope of Pope Nicholas IV, ‘stolen from 
the cathedral of the ancient city of Ascoli and 
sold to him in Paris, proposed presenting him 
with a large gold medal to be specially designed 
to commemorate this act. Signor Barnabei, 
the learned member of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, was invited to compose the inscrip- 
tion, which was to be engraved on one side of 
the medal. It runs as follows: 


OB MERITVM LIBERALITATIS 


QVA 
JACOB. PIERPONTIVS MORGAN 
DOMO EBORACO NOVO 
CIMELIVM INSIGNE 
ASCVLANAE ECCLESIAE IN PICENO 
MISERE SVBREPTVM 
MAGNO SVMPTV REDEMIT 
ET IMPENSA REM'ISSA 
CIVITATI ASCVLANAE ITALIAEQVE 
MVNIFICE REDDIDIT 
SVMMVS IN ITALICO REGNO 
STVDIORVM CVRATOR 
VIRO EXIMIO BENEMERENTI. 


In the meanwhile, the King of Italy con- 
ferred, motu proprio, on Mr. Morgan .the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lagore. But the Government moved so slowly 
in the matter of the medal that the celebrated 
Italian Academy of the Twenty-four Immor- 
tals decided to act promptly, and probably be- 








fore the end of the present year, Mr. Morgan 
will receive from this distinguished body of 
scholars, men of letters and artists, of which he 
himself is a member, a gold medal, a fac- 
simile of which accompanies this article. 
The obverse represents Mr. Morgan seated, 
and in the act of handing over the famous 
cope to Italy, represented by a female figure, 
who grasps his hand with gratitude. In the 
border, on the left, is the date when the gar- 
ment was stolen, and on the right, the date 


when it was restored. On Mr. Morgan’s breast 
is seen the star of the royal order mentioned 
above. 


On the reverse is this inscription: 
JACOBO PETROPONTIO MORGANIO 





QuI 
SACRAM CHLAMYDEM ASCULANAM 
ABLATAM 
PERMAGNI EMIT MUNIFICE REDDIDIT 
ACADEMIA 
IMMORTALIUM VIRORUM DECREVIT. 
AN. MDCCCCV. 


The wreath of conventional violets which 
surrounds this inscription symbolizes, says the 
author of the medal, “the modesty of the 
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American millionaire, who returned the valu- 
able cope without making any parade about it.” 

Mme. Lancelot-Croce, who writes the fore- 
going lines, is an artist of established reputa- 
tion, and is the designer of the medal. 
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Ward McAllister on Golden Weddings 


[The following article is compiled from the note-book of a friend of the late Mr. Ward 


McAllister, and is here published for the first time. 


ber of the so-called Four Hundred.—Epiror. |] 


ARD McALLISTER was, be- 

\W yond gainsay, the greatest 

genius America has produced 

for planning social functions and for 

ranging society into a judiciously blend- 
ed upper stratum. 

Fiftieth anniversaries come to few 
married couples, and when they do oc 
cur, one has never er so seldom been 
present at an occasion of this kind that 
he does not know the correct, or rather 
the affected, thing to do to make a 
golden wedding attractive. Happening 
one time to be master of ceremonies for 
a golden wedding, and given practically 
carte blanche for its arrangements, with- 
out, however, having attended such a 
function, I found myself somewhat in 
the plight of.the Englishman who went 
over to teach the Dutch English, without 
himself knowing a word of Dutch. 

Wishing, then, to have the decorations 
and other appointments of this golden 
wedding an exponent of the fine art of 
social life, I betook myself to the coun- 
sels of Mr. Ward McAllister, who was 
occupying as a town house No. 16 West 
Thirty-sixth street. And to that con- 
versation with Mr. McAllister is due the 
credit of the happiest hints and sugges- 
tions of this little monograph, which are 
as helpful today as when they were im- 
parted to me by the social dictator in 
1891. 

To begin with one or two details as to 
the form of the invitations: Mr. McAllis- 
ter said: “Have the dates,” which 
chanced to be 1841—1891, “done at the 
top in golden figures,’and also the word- 
ing of the invitation in light lettering of 
gold. Underneath the pair of dates at 
the head have the family coat of arms 
embossed in white, but not in gold, as 
the dates at the head of the invitation are 
to be its show feature.” Anent the form 
of invitation, Mr. McAllister also added: 
“It is always good form and a graceful 
tribute to filial affection for the invita- 
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The interviewer and. author is a mem- 


tions to be issued in the name of a son or 
daughter of the venerable couple, pro- 
vided one of them lives at home and vis- 


- iting lists do not clash, etc. 


‘The decorations of the house,” Mr. 
McAllister proceeded, “should consist of 
golden-hued flowers and palms.” That 
the palm has been time out of mind the 
emblem of victory was probably beyond 
Mr. McAllister’s symbolic ken, but in 
view of the alarming prevalence of di- 
vorce in the ultra-fashionable set of to- 
day, the rounding of a cycle of fifty years 
of. happy married life means indeed a 
notable victory. 

“A golden wedding is in the past 
tense, and if the clergyman who tied the 
nuptial knot can be present and read the 
original marriage certificate.a happy fea- 
ture will be added. The family clergy- 
man can of course act as substitute. 
Should it be the good fortune of a family 
to have literary or other national celebri- 
ties connected with or intimately ac- 
quainted with it, but who cannot be pres- 
ent, it will add much to the brilliancy 
of the event to have a few brief literary 
tributes from these notables, composed 
expressly for the occasion, read immedi- 
ately after the marriage certificate. 

“As I said before,” Mr. McAllister 
continued, “a golden wedding is in the 
past tense, and if it can be brought 
about, a group of the old-time brides- 
maids, ushers or guests would also help 
to. fill out the historic setting. If the 
original bridal costume can be worn, this 
aspect will also be much enhanced. It 
is an exceedingly pretty idea for a little 
trousseau to be made in honor of the 
golden wedding honeymoon. 

“As a fiftieth anniversary is a dignified 
function, owing to the advanced age of 
the host and hostess, too often meaning 
a bidding farewell to society, an element 
of stateliness is infused into it if the ven- 
erable couple comes down into the draw- 
ing room with their ushers and attend- 

















ants in a sort of processional, after the 
guests are assembled. The pretty and 
simple bridal chorus from ‘Lucia’ and 
‘The Wedding Bells Are in the Air,’ from 
‘Pauline,’ sung by a quintet of profes- 
sionals, I found lent a special charm.” 

Mr. McAllister, who certainly did not 
in this interview have to fall back on the 
plea of one of the characters in Moliére’s 
comedies, that he made his best im- 
promptus at his leisure, amazed me by 
his fertility of resource. For instance, he 
laid down with emphasis: ‘The basal idea 
of a golden wedding, which must not be 
lost sight of, is that it is primarily intend- 
ed for the relatives and more intimate cir- 
cle of friends of the high contracting par- 
ties who thus renew their marriage vows, 
so that it is ordinarily not a crush recep- 
tion, and it is not at all germane to its 
purpose for it to be veered into any of 
the channels of social promoting. Noth- 
ing is more vulgar than to invite people 
with whom one is not on terms at least 
approaching intimacy to one’s golden 
wedding. It is the cherished friends of 
years who can enter into the spirit of the 
anniversary. In short, a golden wed- 
ding, as I said before, is in the past 
tense.” 

In the next breath the social dictator, 
who had told me earlier in the conversa- 
tion that he was worn out with the jeal- 
ousies between the Ogden Mills and 
Willie K. Vanderbilt factions in society, 
and was ready to get down and out him- 
self, gave another direction which might 
provoke a smile in these days, when the 
basements of New York city houses 
have been almost universally turned into 
the laundry or billiard rooms of a family. 
He said: “Have your house thrown open 
entire and have it impress your guests 
by its size. If it have a basement dining 
room, have that used as the supper 
room.” 

3ut the observations Mr. McAllister 
made on golden wedding presents were 
more helpful. “Golden wedding gifts, 
much more than those of ordinary wed- 
dings, form an integral part of the pro- 
gram of entertainment and peculiarly tax 
the ingenuity as well as the purses of the 
donors. They should by all means be 
kept on view in the librarv, or in one of 
the apartments of the drawing room 
suite of the house. Golden wedding gifts 
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are seldom so numerous as to bore 
guests to inspect them, as in the case of 
the motley exhibits of ordinary bridal 
gifts in the days when they were not 
kept out of sight at wedding receptions. 
For persons who are at a loss what to 
give for a golden wedding present, or 
have not the time to select one, a basket 
of golden-hued flowers, either real or ar- 
tificial, is always good form. A basket of 
yellow flowers is also a graceful way of 
sending one’s regrets. On the other 
hand, there is always a preponderance of 
matter of fact, dead letter people in this 
world, so that a goodly quota of congrat- 
ulatory tributes in real gold will not be 
lacking. I omitted to say at the outset 
that a golden wedding should be given in 
the evening, and never be of the com- 
monplace flippancy of an afternoon tea, 
unless the health of the venerable couple 
is too precarious to admit of an evening 
function. At all events, the collation 
should be of prime quality and impor- 
tance. No expense should be spared, in 
keeping with an event of such dignity 
and so rare in the annals of human lives, 
and as it is so often the host and 
hostess’s farewell to society, their last op- 
portunity of extending hospitality to 
their friends on so large a scale.” 

Following the supper, a Virginia reel, 
or any of the old-time square dances or 
the minuet, led off by the host and 
hostess, if it suits their mood, makes a 
graceful finale. But according to Mr. 
Ward McAllister, the really crowning 
ceremony of a golden wedding should 
be the passing around of the loving cup, 
accompanied by the singing of early 
English glees and madrigals of courtship 
and plighted troth. 

A suitable color scheme which I 
would suggest on my own account, with- 
out borrowing from the late social dic- 
tator, both for the table and the other 
house decorations for a golden wedding, 
would be a symphony of white and 
green and gold, “the Heavenly colors’ — 
white as emblematic of the purity 
and chastity of the old-time, original 
wedding; gold, of its fiftieth anniversary, 
its golden sunset; and green, of its spirit 
of perpetual youth, of those divine ideas 
solemnized in holy wedlock, “which al- 
ways find us young and always keep us 
so.” 

New York City. 

















The Tenement House Family 


BY ELSA G. HERZFELD 


{The author of the following article has just completed an exhaustive investigation of 
twenty-four average tenement house families, which she has published in book form. We 
were so struck by the monograph, that we asked her to give this composite photograph, 


as it were, of a typical tenement house family. 


The article forms an admirable comple- 


ment to the preceding picture by Ward McAllister of Golden Weddings—a scene from the 


opposite extreme of society.—Epiror. ] 


STUDY of the tenement house 
A family will at once suggest a 

close resemblance between primi- 
tive and tenement house man. Lack of 
capital, migratory habits, high birth and 
child mortality rates, maternal ignorance, 
uncontrolled parental affection and sense 
of proprietorship, sex taboos, lack of 
“self determination” in matrimonial 
choice, and matrimonial instability are 
circumstances or characters common to 
both. In the inefficiency, lack of initia- 
tive, naive animistic habits of thought, 
and a sense of preternatural interference 
at a time of good or evil fortune there is 
also a close resemblance. 

Even the members of the family who 
have had a fair amount of schooling pos- 
sess small reasoning powers. They show 
little curiosity or skepticism. If they are 
unable to understand a thing in the be- 
ginning, they show little desire to com- 
prehend its meaning. Their frame of 
mind is unreflecting and often compla- 
cent. They never argue and are seldom 
persuaded that their course of action has 
been wrong. A mother will tell you that 
she has never thought of a given subject 
since her childhood, just as she has for- 
gotten how to write. 

Most of the men read daily or Sunday 
papers. The women have little oppor- 
tunity to read. When they do buy a 
paper they discuss the latest murder, the 
last automobile accident or the fashion- 
able: wedding with their neighbor. Few 
books are read, except, perhaps, “penny 
family papers” or “ladies weekly jour- 
nals.” The children of school age usu- 
ally belong to a public, church or settle- 
ment library. The younger children 
have no books. Sometimes a family does 
possess a few books. Among them are 
hooks of conundrums; jokes. magic. par- 
lor tricks and fortune telling. Every 
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family has its bible, with a registry of 
births and deaths. The marriage licenses 
or baptismal certificates are put safely 
away or framed and hung on the wall. 

Everybody has crayons and chromos 
of parents, aunts, uncles, brothers, sis- 
ters, cousins, etc. The pictures are cop- 
ied from photographs, or they are crayon 
drawings made by the instalment artist.- 
Occasionally there is found a “hand 
painting.” The crayon’ is paid for in 
coupons given by the grocer, or it is 
given “free” by the photographer. 
Sentimental and heroic pictures, picked 
up at a sale on the avenue, given away 
by a Sunday paper or acquired with 
cigar coupons adorn’ the wall.. In the 
Catholic home the colored religious 
print, the crucifix and the china figure 
representing the Virgin Mary are always 
found. There are few examples at orig- 
inal decoration. 

Memory cards, which express the sor- 


“row of the family, and give date of birth 


and death of the deceased, are sent to the 
friends of the family. A variation of the 
memory card is the wax wreath orna- 
ment with silver, framed in glass and 
wood. 

In the Italian home, however, there is 
usually some attempt toward artistic ex- 
pression. The daughter of the house 
takes piano lessons “for to finish her 
education.” Her teacher guarantees per- 
fect playing within the year. The mother 
sometimes goes to the church concerts. 
The children take pride in singing in the 
choir. The German parents know the 
German folk songs. The Italians also 
have a natural love for music. Often- 
times they are familiar with the well 
known opera melodies. The Irish like 
the music of the organ grinder, the street 
singer and the loud shrieking in the 
music halls, The chief event of the week 























in the young girl’s life is the “racket” to 
which she is taken by her “gentleman 
friend.” The dance is either a “plain 
affair’ or a “masquerade.” The girl 
spends her week’s wages or her mother’s 
hard earned dollars to be “attachéd.” 

Amulets are worn for good luck. A 
scapula wards off disease. The things 
blessed by the priest have healing power. 
A heart worn as-a charm will bring a 
sweetheart. : 

The mother’s belief in prenatal influ- 
ences is not to be questioned; a fright 
is to be avoided as far as’ possible. 


**Altho it is God’s will and not man’s that* 


the child comes to us,” frequently the 
women unduly prolong the lactation pe- 
riod. Almost all mothers complain that 
they have to bear too many children. Great 
emphasis is laid upon an early christen- 
ing in the Catholic home, as an unbap- 


tized child will die much more easily. In, 


case of sudden death any one may rescue 
the child from the Evil One. The warn- 
ings of approaching death are many. 
The belief in the Banshee is widespread 
among the Irish residents. Ghosts are 
likely to deceive persons by deceptive 
allurements. Dreams speak true. 

Many of the residents who are church 
members do not attend regularly. The 
mother has too many home duties to go 
except on high church holidays or. at 
times of religious crises in the family. 
The men go even less than the women 
do. Husband and wife rarely attend 
church together. Shabby garments or 
lack of proper clothes are a frequent ex- 
cuse for non-attendance. The chief rea- 
sons given by the family for attendance 
at church are adherence to church tradi- 
tion and custom; a sense of duty; “‘it’s 
everybody’s duty to go to church to 
pray for the heathen.” and to set a good 
example to the children. Frequently the 
family goes because the minister or Sister 
is “good to us there at Christmas time.” 
There, were residents who were being 
supported both by Protestant and Cath- 
olic institutions. Families went to a 
particular church because it was con- 
venient or the neighbors went there also, 
and chiefly because of the Christmas 
gifts. Little thought is given to the fact 
that they may be Methodists and still 
be attending an Episcopal or Baptist 
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church. Cases of intermarriage between 
Catholic and Protestant are not uncom- 
mon. The ceremony is usually per- 
formed in the Catholic church. Some- 
times the Protestant becomes a “turn- 
coat.” Altho questions of marriage and 
parenthood are tabooed, there is in such 
instances an understanding about the re- 
ligious education of future children. It 
is made privately beforehand or it is 
mentioned in the marriage ceremony. 
You attend the funeral of all your kins- 
folk, “they expect it.” The family buys 
new mourning clothes, sends flowers and 
hires its own carriage, if possible. The 
“fine funeral” is all important. To the 
neighbor it is the index of the family’s 
social status. All the family possessions, 
even the wedding gifts (altho this is ex- 
tremely unlucky) are sold in order to 
avoid pauper burial. 

The minister, the priest, the Sister and 
teacher, just as in the primitive cults, 
are looked upon with awe and classed by 
themselves. This is even more true of 
the attitude toward the physician, who is 
sought to conciliate supernatural evil 
agencies. The Jrish frequently speak of 
the doctor as a “charmer.” The men do 
not call in a physician unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. If they go they do not 
tell “the women folks, as they do not un- 
derstand, any way.” 

Usually a “pay doctor” is preferred as 
a matter of pride. Occasionally there is 
a family doctor. His choice is purely 
fortuitous. Numerous patent medicines 
are used. A large amount of fraud is 
practiced by “quacks,” who advertise a 
sure cure within a specified time or “your 
money back.” Oftentimes “lady doc- 
tors” are consulted by the women if 
they are “ashamed” to go to a “man 
doctor.” 

The physician is not engaged many 
weeks before confinement. Midwives are 
employed more frequently than physi- 
cians. Few of the mothers go to mater- 
nity hospitals. Their husbands do not 
allow it. “Those is for them that don’t 
know better.” There is a tendency to 
change hospitals frequently. The word 
hospital is often tabooed. If you say 
clinic or dispensary the patient will go 
more willingly. 

When a man is out of work or when 
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times are slack, he frequently refuses to 
work for lower wages or at another job. 
Frequently he becomes discontented 
after a little search and loafs. He does 
not know where to go to find work. 
Then the mother “takes a hand” herself. 
She goes out to clean or wash. 

About one-half of the family income 
goes for food and one-quarter for rent. 
Less than a quarter is thus left for cloth- 
ing and recreation. There is little sav- 
ing because of the small wages and high 
rent. In spite of the complaints about 
the rise in rent, the residents are sin- 
gularly indifferent to bad housing condi- 
tions. The families live from hand to 
mouth. They consume almost imme- 
diately what they earn. Life, or rather 
burial, insurance is an invariable item of 
expense. Every one in the family over a 
year old is insured. Sometimes the chil- 
dren are actually starved in order to pay 
the premium. The father and mother 
are usually insured for fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a week; the other adult mem- 
bers pay ten cents; the children five. 

The tenants are nomads. They move 
from tenement to tenement, drifting 
from poorer to better quarters and back 
again, according to the rises or falls in 
their fortunes. The average length of 
residence is about a year and a half. 
Sometimes the mother herself does not 
know the reason for moving. There is 
a desire for change, or to live near a 
relative or friend. The landlord does 
not suit—the housekeeper will not keep 
so large a family—or “there is a low 
crowd come into the house,” etc. 

The husband is the chief wage earner. 
Almost all the earnings are brought to 
the wife and mother. The husband 
comes home at the noon hour, or for his 
dinner at night. The wife goes to “the 
store” only a short while before. She 
usually pays in cash. After the evening 
meal the husband frequently goes to his 
“pals,” or to the saloon or club. He 
does not seek the companionship of his 
wife, even if he stays at home. She 
keeps house for him and bears his chil- 
dren. He does not ill-treat her, unless 
he is a brute or Habitual drunkard; but 
there is little spiritual ‘companionship. 
He does not help his wife in the duty 
of child rearing. He does not heed her 
physical weariness. She just has to have 
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-confinement. 





more children. There is little respect. 
They refer to each other as “Him” and 
“Her,” or “my man.” They do not hide 
their feelings when speaking of each 
other, not even before their children. 
The women speak of marriage as a nec- 
essary evil, and yet most of them marry 
at eighteen. Sometimes the husband 
and wife separate, and then live together 
again after a number of years. In this 
case the wife calls herself “widder” to 
protect herself from her neighbors’ gos- 
sip. There is a singular lack of self- 
determination in the choosing of mates. 
A young girl meets a young man. He 
becomes her gentleman friend. “She gets 
presents off him.” They keep company 
for a short or long period. Later on 
they marry. A visit to the the-atre or 
a holiday at Coney Island: follow. Then 
they “set up” a home. 

The women remain at work up to 
They return to the hard 
work of scrubbing or washing at the end 
of a fortnight. The child is nursed ir- 
regularly—whenever it cries or the 
mother thinks it necessary. Nursing 
lasts from one year to sixteen or eighteen 
months. Frequently the child dies on 
account of the mother’s lack of knowl- 
edge. The mother thinks “the first one 
has to go.” Sometimes she does not 
know the cause of the child’s death. The 
child that is weaned during the first year 
is invariably badly fed during the sec- 
ond year; usually overfed. There is no 
regularity about sleeping, bathing or | 
outing. The same irregularity exists in 
the care of the older children. Their 
poor physical condition is due to lack of 
a suitable dietary. [Ill-cooked cereals, 
fried meats, canned and pickled vege- 
tables, and condensed milk do not de- 
velop bone or muscle. 

The mother rarely visits the school. 
Frequently she takes no interest in the 
child’s improvement. The Catholic pa- 
rents send their children to parochial 
schools, even tho they may feel that the 
public schools “teach ’em more, but the 
Scripture comes first.” The mother 
needs her daughter at home “to mind the 
baby” or to “clean up.” 

Blood kinship is a strong factor in the 
tenement house dweller’s life. When 
possible he goes to a relative for aid. In 
cases of serious illness the kinsman is 






















notified. Attendance at the funeral of 
even a distant cousin is a matter of 
etiquette. On the other hand, there are 
cases in which the relations between the 
kinsfolk are very distant. Especially is 
this the case where the family has been 
“dropped” because of lack of sympathy 
or a growing difference in the economic 
prosperity of the family. 
‘ 
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The readiness to give and take seems 
to be one of the chief traits in the rela- 
tion of neighbor to neighbor. The aid 
given is always simple, immediate and 
spontaneous. As a rule, all the families 
know one another, either intimately or 
at least by sight. They know each 
other’s needs to the most intimate details, 
for there is little privacy in a house. 

New York City. 


Baroness Bertha von Suttner 


BY FREDERIC PASSY 


[It is scarcely necessary for us to tell our readers—for he has contributed several 
times to our pages—that the author of this little biographical notice is the veteran 
French peace leader, and recipient, of the Nobel Peace Prize, who, tho now in his eighty- 


third year, is still an active worker.—EbiTor.] 


ITH Baroness von Suttner the 
W Nobel Peace Prize is given to 
a woman for the first time ; and 
it is not the men who have labored with 
her in the same cause nor her male com- 
petitors for the honor who will be the 
slowest to approve of the action of the 
distinguished Christiania committee. No 
one, in fact, among those early workers 
for peace and arbitration, who did not 
wait before giving their time and strength 
to the welfare of humanity till a royal 
recompense could some day award their 
efforts, has served this cause with great- 
er zeal, talent and success than this val- 
iant Austrian lady, whom I named, some 
ten years ago at Budapest, our com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Her contribution to this agitation has 
not been limited to the publication of an 
admirable book—“Lay Down Your Arms” 
—which, translated into all the principal 
tongues, has had the rare merit and good 
fortune to popularize a horror of the use- 
less and evil slaughter occasioned by war. 
Baroness von Suttner has also labored as 


a lecturer, has journeyed far and wide, 


has written in the periodic press, has 
made personal appeals in the very high- 
est quarters, aided, until his death three 
years ago, by a worthy husband who 
shared all her views. Thus, this descend- 
ant of a noble military family—her father 
was Field-Marshal Count Franz von 


Kinsky—showing due respect for all the 
glories of the past, but filled with an en- 
thiisiasm for a century of labor and lib- 
erty, has carried on for years, and is still 
carrying on, filled with hope and energy, 
an ardent campaign in favor of the ideas 
of peace and arbitration. 

Baroness von Suttner has been seen at 
all our congresses. She was conspicuous 
at The Hague during the celebrated 
Peace Conference of 1899, and in her 
drawing-room was exerted an influence 
that aided not a little in the good work 
accomplished at the Dutch capital. She 
was at St. Louis and Washington in 1904, 
and I feel sure that President Roosevelt 
did not consider the time lost that he 
spent in conversation with her. And at 
this very moment she is completing a 
hard round of lectures, during which she 
has visited not less than twenty-six differ- 
ent German cities, having been received 
everywhere in a most cordial manner, 
thanks to her remarkable oratorical gifts, 
her charms of manner, and her lofty and 
liberal mental and intellectual capacities. 

It was this apostolate, as benevolent as 
it was disinterested, that attracted the at- 
tention of the Swedish philanthropist, 
Nobel; and it is an admirable act that 
she who, without ever thinking of her- 
self, decided him to institute such a prize, 
should to-day be the laureate of this 
grand foundation. 

Paris, DECEMBER, 1905. 












At the dinner given 
the other evening at 
the Liederkranz to 
Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, one of the speakers welcomed 
him as an ally in the fight to prevent the 
Metropolitan Opera House from becom- 
ing a “Carousel.” The New York pub- 
lic certainly does “merrily go round” to 
the box office in greater numbers when 
Caruso sings than at other times. When 
a great tenor is popular he is even more 
run after than a favorite prima donna, 
and no tenor (not even Jean de Reszke) 
has ever been more popular in our me- 
tropolis than Caruso is at present. Yet 
he is far from being as great an artist 
as Jean de Reszke, who, it is sad to re- 
late, will probably never appear on the 
stage again. Caruso takes liberties with 
the music he sings; he even mars the 
“La donna é mobile” in “Rigoletto” by 
introducing an insipid run at the close. 
Jean de Reszke never committed such 
crimes; and while he was equally great 
in French, Italian, and German operas, 
Caruso has so far sung Italian operas 
only (tho he is to appear in the French 
“Faust” in January), and is afraid of 
even some Italian operas—‘“Il Trova- 
tore,’ for instance, which Mr. Conried 
has for two years tried in vain to induce 
him to sing. 

However, with all his faults, we love 
Caruso still, and we even submit patient- 
ly—some of us gleefully—to such an- 
tique novelties as “La _ Favorita,” 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and “La Sonnam- 
bula” (which is “the limit,” as one young 
man remarked at its revival), for the 
sake of hearing the luscious voice of the 
greatest of living Italian tenors, espe- 
cially since he nearly always appears in 
company with the incomparable Madame 
Sembrich, the true successor of Patti in 
bel canto. Then there is Scotti, the mel- 
lifluous baritone, and the great Plancon, 
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The Opera 


who, tho a Frenchman, 
has asagreeablea 
voice and as smooth a pe om 
style as ever any Ital- ‘““——— 
ian had. Yet one has to be very much 
enamored of solo song to escape bore- 
dom during an evening of “La Son- 
nambula.” In that opera, as in others 
of its date, the orchestra might as 
well be replaced by a piano or a few 
banjos. Asa matter of fact, these operas 
were never intended to be listened to 
from beginning to end. The Italians of 
Bellini’s day paid no attention to the 
plot or the dialogue; they sat and 
supped and smoked and chatted most of 
the time, stopping only to listen to the 
show arias introduced here and there. 
It is therefore amusing to see an Amer- 
ican audience listening politely and 
quietly to all this rubbish that was never 
intended for ears polite. However. it 
would never do to suggest a revival of 
the supping, smoking, and chatting, for 
fear of these practices being indulged in 
on evenings when operas are given that 
are worth listening to from start to finish. 

The continued interest in the revival 
of Italian operatic fossils is the first point 
that strikes one in reviewing the first 
weeks of the grand opera season. The 
second is the ambition of altos to become 
sopranos. Miss Edyth Walker began it 
by appearing as the Queen of Sheba’in 
Goldmark’s opera, and Miss Olive Frem- 
stad followed suit by doing the high réle 
of Briinnhilde in Wagner’s “Siegfried.” 
Altho Madame Schumann-Heink has 
made a name for herself second to that 
of no prima donna, it cannot be de- 
nied that, on the whole, a soprano has 
larger opportunities to win fame and for- 
tune than a contralto. In the case of 
Misses Walker and Fremstad it must be 
remembered, moreover, that Mr. Con- 
ried had to make a virtue of necessity. 
He had planned for a full complement 
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of dramatic sopranos, but’ Madame 
Morena, of Munich, whose début was 
looked forward to with much interest, is 
suffering with serious throat trouble, and 
cannot come this season. This has given 
the contraltos their opportunity. It 
must be said for both of the artists in 
question that altho the parts in which 
they appeared did not suit their vocal 
“tessitura” (technical jargon which 
means that they did not “lie” sufficiently 
low for them), they nevertheless did 
surprisingly well and raised the critical 
opinion of their technical skill to over- 
come difficulties. 

The loss of Mme. Morena has thrown 
the burden of the dramatic work on 
Mme. Nordica, but ' 
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performances, beginning as Marguerite 
to Caruso’s Faust. That will be a gala 
night! Certainly, America is giving a 
good account of herself so far as. women 
singers of high rank are concerned. But 
where are the men? The echo answers 
“Blass.” He is a good bass, but he must 
feel lonesome. He will, of course, be 
heard again in “Parsifal,” which is an- 
nounced for four performances, at reg- 
ular instead of double the usual opera 
prices. 

The first Nibelung cycle is being sung 
this week. It enlists the services, among 
others, of Germany’s two best singers 
—Knote and Burgstaller. For tenors we 
still have to go to Germany and Italy. 

The revival of 





she is amply able to 
bear it. In the pleni- 
tude of her power, 
she has given of her 
best both in Italian 
and in German mu- 
sic. Another Amer- 
ican (it is  note- 
worthy that most of 
the fair sex singers 
at our opera house 
are Americans) has 
won golden encomi- 
ums. Mme. Rap- 
pold, of Brooklyn, 
made an instant, a 
surprising success 
as Sulamith in the 
“Queen of Sheba.” 
Her voice has a pe- 
culiar girlish qual- 
ity (tho she has a 
daughter of sixteen, 








Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba” (which, 
when first produced, 
was all the rage 
here) did not cre- 
ate such a stir as 
had been expected 
in view of the scenic 
splendor with which 
Mr. Conried lavish- 
ly invested it. How- 
ever, the audiences 
gradually got larger, 
and at the third 
repetition the house 
was full. A more 
interesting produc- 
tion has been that 
of “Hansel and Gre- 
tel,’ by Humper- 
dinck, who crossed 
the ocean specially 
to superintend 
it. A man of ex- 








it is said) and an 


agreeable timbre Madame Rappold, at the Metropolitan Opera Hcuse. traordinary mod- 


that took every one 
captive at once. It has been well trained, 
too, and she showed some talent as an 
actress, altho there is room for improve- 
ment in that direction. There is reason 
to believe that frequenters of the opera 
may witness another successful début of 
an American—Miss Bessie Abott, a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, who has sung 
Juliet to that tenor’s Romeo in Paris, and 
will perhaps be heard in the same réle 
here. Early in January, furthermore, 
the American Emma Eames returns to 
the Metropolitan for a series of nine 





esty, he did not 
even bring along the score of his new 
Berlin success (“Married in Spite of 
Themselves”) to show to Mr. Conried. 
But if Herr Humperdinck is a poor 
business man he is great as a com- 
poser. It is rather late in the day 
to praise his fairy opera (of which 
his sister wrote the libretto), for 
“Hansel and Gretel” is almost as 
familiar abroad as “Carmen” or 
“Lohengrin.” Mr. Conried, however, 
deserves praise for presenting this lovely 
and truly inspired work in a way that 
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makes it possible for everybody to under- 
stand why it has been, in Germany, the 
most successful opera produced since 
Wagner ceased composing. 


a 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Modern French Music 


For the first time in its history the 
December concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra were presided over by 
another than its regular conductor. The 
visiting conductor was M. Vincent 
d’Indy, of Paris, the recognized leader 
of the latest “movement” in French 
music, as Mr. G. W. Harris told our 
readers two weeks ago. 

M. d’Indy’s visit was the most inter- 
esting and important event of the pres- 
ent “music season.” He came not as a 


“star” conductor to exploit his own vir- ~ 


tuosity, but as a composer and as the 
bringer of good and worthy new music 
by other composers of the school he rep- 
resents. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is just about as nearly perfect 
as any to be found the world around, 
and the performances in which M. 
d’Indy took part were all on the high 
plane of dignified artistic endeavor with 
which its ministrations have long made 
us familiar. Most of the music he play- 
ed, despite many strange new elements 
‘in it, was extremely interesting and ad- 
mirable. 

The most important work on his pro- 
grams was his own Second Symphony, 
in B flat, opus 57—a big thing, in the 
best meaning of that term; replete with 
learning, wrought out with consummate 
skill in orchestral writing, almost for- 
biddingly difficult in parts and at times 
austere to the verge of harshness; yet, 
as a whole, noble, impressive and com- 
pelling in its appeal. 

M. d’Indy’s “Saugefleurie” (Wild 
Sage) Legend for orchestra, after one 
of Robert de Bonniéres’s dainty little 
fairy tales in verse, proved to be an al- 
together happy piece of musical narra- 
tion, as pretty, graceful and dainty as 
the poem it illustrates. His “Istar” sym- 
phonic variations, a work which a Bor- 
deaux professor has styled “an inductive 
symphony” (because in it the composer 
“by degrees unfolds from initial com- 
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plexity the simple idea which was 
wrapped up therein, and appears only at 
the close, like Isis unveiled, like a scien- 
tific law discovered and formulated’) is 
again a tone-poem of beauty, original- 
ity, imagination and power. 

Alberic Magnard’s “Chant funebre”’ 
was a very doleful dirge indeed, and 
much too long. But the rest of M. 
d’Indy’s offering—Gabriel Fauré’s “Pel- 
leas et Melisande” suite, Ernest Chaus- 
son’s B flat symphony, César Franck’s 
“Psyche and Eros,” Claude Debussy’s 
fascinating “Nocturnes,” and “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” a jocund scherzo by 
Paul Dukas—is all music that will bear 
repeated performance here. M. Vincent 
d’Indy will be cordially welcomed, should 
he ever care to come again to America. 


x 


Other Orchestral Concerts 


The Russian Symphony Society began 
its third season auspiciously with a con- 
cert in’ Carnegie Hall on November 18th, 
when its able and enthusiastic young con- 
ductor, Mr. Modest Altschuler, gave a 
fiery reading of Tschaikoffsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, and also brought forward 
two novevlties of the present-day Russian 
school. The first of these, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s suite, “The Snow Maiden,” was 
a disappointing thing, not to be compared 
to the other works by that clever com- 
poser previously heard here. The sec- 
ond, Rachmaninoff’s second piano con- 
certo, was far more interesting. This 
contained some strong music, rich in har- 
monic treatment and orchestrated with 
no mean skill. The solo part makes the 
pianist work too hard ever to become 
popular with virtuosos, but the versatile 
and always excellent M. Pugno played it 
in dashingly brilliant fashion. The Rus- 
sian orchestra has been enlarged this 
year to ninety players, and its tone has 
been improved. It lacks the finished 
grace of some of our older orchestras, 
but it is a good band and deserves the 
encouragement it is receiving. 

The New York Philharmonic has 
given two concerts this month, each de- 
voted to music long familiar to this pub- 
lic, but none the less welcome for that. 
On December 1 and 2 Mr. Victor Herbert 
wielded the baton and made his concert 























notable for the best performance of 
Dvorak’s E minor symphony, “From the 
New World,” that has been heard in New 
York since the untimely death of Anton 
Seidl. Mr. Herbert conducted the other 
numbers on his program very well, too, 
but that program was lacking in variety 
and contrast. It was all sugar—a surfeit 
of sugar. 

The concert of December 15 and 16 
was presided over by Herr Max Fiedler, 
of Hamburg, an excellent conductor, an 
authoritative commander and a thoro 
musician, who played.a Beethoven sym- 
phony, a Wagner overture and Strauss’s 
early tone-poem, “Don Juan,” and inter- 
preted each equally well in a masterful 
manner, without eccentricity. He is a 
conductor the Philharmonic’s patrons 
will be glad to hear again. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, with his New 
York Symphony Orchestra, continues 
his wise and enterprising policy of pre- 
senting, along with plenty of good old 
familiar compositions, at least one inter- 
esting musical novelty at each of his con- 
certs. The orchestra with its infusion of 
new blood steadily improves by practice, 
and is now certainly the best orchestra 
Mr. Damrosch has ever had. At his third 
concert (December Io and 12) the nov- 
elty was an “Italian Serenade,” by Hugo 
Wolf—a delightful bit of orchestral col- 
or. At his fourth concert (December 17) 
Mr. Damrosch, with the able co-operation 
of M. Raoul Pugno, gave the first per- 
formance in New York of Vincent d’In- 
dy’s “Symphony for Orchestra and Piano 
on the Song of a French Mountaineer.” 
This is a perfectly charming work. Built 
upon a simple melody, it is beautifully 
harmonized, most ingeniously construct- 
ed thruout, and filled with rich orchestral 
sonority. It is much quicker in its popu- 
lar appeal than any of his later composi- 
tions, which M. D’Indy himself per- 
formed on his recent visit here, and was 
received with an unmistakable demon- 
stration of popular approval and enjoy- 
ment. 

The soloist of this concert was Miss 
Bessie Abott, an American girl, who has 
been studying with Jean de Reszke in 
Paris, and has sung in the Grand Opera 
there, but who was known here as a 
pleasing singer in “musical extravagan- 
zas” before she went abroad. She has a 
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beautiful soprano voice, not large, but 
pure and sweet. Miss Abott has a fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Fritz Scheel, the conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which gave a 
concert in New York on December 11, 
is a first-class musician, and he has 
drilled the eighty men under his control 
into a fine, capable organism. While the - 
orchestra is not to be compared with the 
Boston Symphony for precision, delicacy 
and polish, and while it lacks the tonal 
balance and power of the New York 
Philharmonic, it yet plays with dash and 
spirit—even with brilliance in the brass 
choir—and it is sure to improve under 
the masterly hand of Mr. Scheel. Its 
maintenance is a credit to the Quaker 
City. 

‘ * 


The Oratorio Society 


For the opening concert of this thirty- 
third season (December 9) the Oratorio 
Society of New York chose to perform 
one of the most difficult and trying works 
it has ever attempted—Beethoven’s colos- 
sal “Missa Solemnis” in D. This solemn 
mass has been perhaps more lavishly 
praised than any other single composi- 
tion by the mighty master. It is a monu- 
mental work of extraordinary dimensions 
and of extraordinary merits and de- 
merits. Beethoven surpassed all the or- 
chestral cornposers before his time, but 
he never learned to write vocal music 
with complete understanding of or sym- 
pathy for the human voice and its qual- 
ities and limitations. To him the singer 
was simply another instrument in his 
wonderful orchestra. This is the reason 
his choral works are so seldom heard. 
The Mass in D had not been performed 
‘n New. York since 1882. Dr. Frank 
Damrosch. and the Oratorio Society’s 
chorus had devoted much painstaking 
care to its preparation, and the perform- 
ance they gave was not only adequate but 


splendid: a 


Chamber Music’ ~ « 
The Flonzaley: String Quartet, formed 
and maintained by Mr. Edward J. de 
Coppet, a wealthy New York amateur, 


gave its first public concert in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on December 5th. It 
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is made up of foreign artists, Messrs. 
Adolfo Betti and Alfred Pochon, violin- 
ists; Ugo Ara, violist, and Iwan d’Ar- 
chambeau, ’cellist. They play together in 
an admirable fashion, with grace, refine- 
ment and taste, yet with much warmth 
and tonal beauty. They easily rank with 
the best quartets to be heard in this coun- 
try. 

In the Adele Margulies Trio New 
York has an organization that ranks in 
its field with the Kneisel Quartet in a 
closely allied branch of chamber music— 
that is to say, the very best. Miss Adele 
Margulies is the pianist, Mr. Leopold 
Lichtenberg the violinist, and Mr. Leo 
Schulz the ’cellist—three of the foremost 
among our local musicians—and_ their 
ensemble work is as admirable as their 
individual playing. Their first public 
concert, given in Mendelssohn Hall, on 
December 8th, and devoted to music by 
srahms, Grieg and Tschaikoffsky, was a 
joy without alloy. The trio deserves the 
fullest encouragement. 


ral 
Pugno and Kubelik 
Capable concert pianists we have al- 
ways with us in goodly numbers. But 
this month we have been more than usu- 

















Jan Kutelik. 
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* Raoul Pugno, Pianist. 


ally fortunate in having M. Raoul Pugno, 
the French pianist, who is visiting Amer- 
ica again after an. interval of several 
years. For M. Pugno towers head and 
shoulders above the average piano vir- 
tuoso. He is more than a virtuoso. He 


“is a cultured musician of wide sympathies 


as well as a learned player of great abil- 
ities. His technic is well-nigh perfect, 
and he plays an astonishing variety of 
works, from those of Bach, Handel, and 
the early Frenchmen and Italians to those 
of the modern French, Norwegian and 
Russian schools. 

When Jan Kubelik, Bohemian violinist, 
first came to America four years ago he 
Was a very young man who astounded and 
dazzled his hearers by a display of phe- 
nomenal technical proficiency. He re- 
turns to us now matured in his art as 
well as in years. His first concert, on 
November 30th, showed at once that he 
had indeed grown in musical stature. He 
is still the master of a wonderful and 
brilliant technic—is probably as great a 
violin virtuoso as has ever visited this 
land. The difficulties, tricks, pyrotech- 
nics that appal most violinists do not 
seem to exist for him, so easily does he 








Vernis Martin Fan, 
in the Bonaventure 
Exhibition. 


s ur mount 
them all. And 
this is enough to 
assure him an immense 
popular success. But it is 
a pleasure to record that he is 
on the highway that leads out of ne 
the virtuoso class. His playing of the 
lovely Mozart D major concerto—ex- 
quisite in tone and phrasing, and his 
work in the later concerts at which he 
has appeared disclosed temperamental 
energy, sound musicianship and .self- 
effacement. Such violin playing is not 
often heard even in this musical metrop- 
olis. Mr. Kubelik is making steady prog- 
ress. He bids fair to become one of the 
greatest musical artists of his time. 


‘ & 
l 
The Bonaventure Exhibition and 
Some Others 


The Bonaventure Exhibition this 
year included many rare art objects, ar- 
ticles of virtu, clocks, fans, books in fine 
bindings, and many high-class paintings. 
Included among a notable showing of 
objects pleasing to the eye and attractive 
to the collector were a number of books 
with painted fore-edges. Among these 
were Cowper's Poems, in two volumes, 
London 1810; Specimens of the Early 
English Poets, 1790; Roman Gety Boek, 
a fifteenth century MS., the edges of 
which were both gauffered and painted. 
The Bonaventure exhibition also con- 
tained many missals and incunabula in 
contemporary silver and other bindings. 

At the Photo-Secession Galleries on 
Fifth avenue there was an attractive 
showing of members’ work. The catalog 
contained one hundred numbers, and the 
exhibition included the work of those who 
protest against the conventional concep- 
tion of pictorial photography. Notable 
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prints 
were contrib- 
uted by Alfred 
Stieglitz, Alice Bough- 
ton, Gertrude KaAsebier, 
Clarence H. White, and Jean- 
nette Peabody. 

A very encouraging exhibition of Ye 


Handicrafters’ Club was held in Brook- 


lyn at the organization’s clubhouse this 
month. The striking feature of this ex- 
hibition was the high quality of the metal 
work shown. Silver and copper were 
the chief mediums employed, which were 
handled with more than average feeling 
for art. 

An exhibition at the Grolier Club from 
December 7th to 23d included an unique 
collection of 130 selected French alman- 
acs from a complete collection (1694- 
1883) illustrative of French binding dur- 
ing this period. 


The Philadelphia Portrait Exhi- 
bition 

The present month celebrates the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
as a fitting commemoration a “Gallery of 
National Portraiture” was brought to- 
gether for exhibition from November 
18th to December 23d. The catalog 
contained 146 entries, of which fifty-five 
portraits belonged to the Academy and 
the remaining number were loaned by 
individuals and institutions. In 1887 
the writer, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Exhibitions of the Academy, pro- 
jected the first loan exhibition of his- 
torical portraits held in this country, 
when upon the walls were hung 503 por- 
traits. This exhibition has been follow- 
ed many times in New York, Boston, 
and elsewhere, but this is the first time 
it has been repeated in Philadelphia, and 
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100 of the portraits then exhibited were 
re-exhibited. Its success and the wide 
interest shown in such collections all 
over the world point to the desirability 
of forming in this country a great na- 
tional gallery of original life portraits 
similar to the famous National Portrait 
Gallery in London, that shall show not 
only the true portraiture of the men and 
women who have made this country 
what it is, but also show the power and 
importance of our great portrait paint- 
ers. 

In this exhibition there were hung 
thirty-nine portraits by Gilbert Stuart, 
including the original of his whole 
length portrait_of «Washington, signed 
and dated “G. Stuart 1796,” which, to- 
gether with seventeen other examples of 
this great American master, is the prop- 
erty of the Academy. Other American 
artists represented by interesting works 
were, among the older men, Pratt, Cop- 
ley, Feke, West, Charles Willson and 
Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Neagle, Jouett, 
Jarvis, Leslie, Inman and Healy, while 


among the British painters were Kneller, 


Ramsay, Wilson, Pine, Hoppner and 
Lawrence. Among the known men of 
today Sargent, Chase, Vonnoh, McLure 
Hamilton and Benjamin Constant were 
represented. The most important por- 
traits were of John Penn and of Richard 
Penn, the eldest and youngest sons of 
the Founder of Pennsylvania; George 
III., a whole length in his robes, in- 
tended as a gift from the King to the 
proprietary government, but not sent 
over owing to the turbulence of the 
colonies preceding the Revolution, and 
purchased nearly a century later and 
placed, where it was originally intended 
to hang, in the old State House, better 
known as Independence Hall; William 
Pitt, Doctor Franklin, by Duplessis and 
by Peale; Doctor Rush and one of his 
wife, Bishop White and of his grand- 
parents, attributed to Kneller; Francis 
Hopkinson and Thomas McKean and of 
their wives, a whole length of David Gar- 
rick, John Philip Kemble and of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Siddons; George Frederick 
Cooke as Richard III., Lafayette, Com- 
modore Barry, General Dearborn, Rob- 
ert Morris, the financier of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe, David Rittenhouse, Chief Jus- 
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tice John Marshall, the poet Wordsworth 
and the historian Macaulay, Gladstone 
and Cardinal Manning. This brief sur- 
vey will show the wide range covered by 
the collection and the primal importance 
of making such a collection permanent. 


& 
The Drama 


The visit of Madame Bernhardt, which 
she carefully avoids calling a’ “farewell 
tour,” is especially interesting as show- 
ing the remarkable versatility and vigor 
of this woman of sixty-two. During her 
first week in New York she played nine 
different star réles, and most of them 
better than they could have been played 
by any other living actress. In her reper- 
tory she includes only one play of the 
new school, Sudermann’s “Magda”; the 
rest were all of the style of Sardou, Hugo 
and Dumas, a form of the drama which, 
fortunately, is dying out to give place to 
a less artificial and more purposeful 
style. We have, then, an exceptional op- 
portunity of seeing these great plays of 
the past as given by their chief exponent. 
One of them, Hugo’s “Angelo,” is rarely 
given now, altho Hugo, in a preface as 
egoistic as any of Shaw’s, extols it as the 
typical drama of human nature for all 
time. In this, as Tisbé, Bernhardt has a 
part with more of womanly sweetness 
and self-sacrifice than any other she pre- 
sents, and the tones of her voice and her 
gestures carry every shade of meaning 
even to those whose understanding of 
French is slight. 

Popular taste is evidently running 
strongly toward the “Wild West” melo- 
drama. We have upon the stage now 
four of these, all creditable and all suc- 
cessful—“The Virginian,” “The Heir to 
the Hoorah,”’ of last year, and “The 
Squawman” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” of this. If one could combine 
the best parts and the best actors from 
all these he would have a really, great 
American play. For example, the In- 
dians are very much better in “The 
Squawman” than in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” and Mr. Faversham is a 
far greater actor than Mr. Hilliard. In 
meaning and _ sentiment, too, “The 
Squawman” is superior. But on the 
other hand none of the other plays can 
boast of an actress so natural and effec- 














tive as Miss Blanche Bates as “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” and Mr. Belasco 
as stage manager is incomparable. In 
this play he has utilized all his arts to 
deepen the impression, from the first cur- 
tain, with its glowing sunset behind the 
range between giant trees and cacti, to 
the last scene, looking over the plains 
from the mountain top. Even between 
the acts he keeps the audience from 
lapsing into the twentieth century by 
means of a quartet singing “Clemen- 
tine” and other ‘songs of ’49. By the use 
of moving scenery we 
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from the Siberian prison in the midst 
of his scarlet-coated messmates is not 
calculated to increase the good feeling 
between England and Russia. 

Playing Shakespeare to. “standing 
room only” is an unusual experience, 
yet Mr. Robert Mantell, who started 
the season with the Garden Theatre 
only half-filled, has steadily increased 
his audience as he progressed thru his 
Shakespearean repertory until finally 
he ran “King Lear” for two weeks to 
crowded houses. “King Lear” is not 

a popular play,. in 





are carried down the 
cafion to the saloon 
kept by the “Girl,” 
and she wins all our 
hearts as she _ did 
those of her miners. 
Thruout the play she 
acts with a sincerity 
and emotional power 
which keeps us from 
being offended by 
the forced situations 
and fallacious senti- 
ment. Mr. Frank 
Keenan has also cre- 
ated a great part in 
the ex-gambler 
sheriff. 

T hose who ques- 
tion the possibility of 
using the stage as a 
moral force should 
see Mr. E. S. Willard 








fact it has been many 
years since New 
Yorkers have had 
an opportunity to 
see it, but Mr. Man- 
tell does better 
work in it than in 
any of his other 
parts. Next to this 
is his Othello and 
poorest of all his 
Hamlet. To the 
perplexing first act 
of “Lear” he gives 
a very consistent in- 
terpretation. The 
curse of Goneril is, 
perhaps, his finest 
passage, as it was 
of Garrick’s presen- 
tation. In the storm 
scene he is aided by 
some very realistic 








in “A Pair of Spec- 
tacles” at the New 
Amsterdam. This 
bright and amusing comedy cer- 
tainly sends everyone in the audience 
home with a decided impulse to look 
upon the bright side of things and to rid 
themselves of the habit of over-suspi- 
cion. The fantastic idea that the 
genial and optimistic nature of Mr. 
Goldfinch is clouded whenever he puts 
on the blue spectacles of his brother is 
delicately suggested, and Mr. Willard’s 
swift changes of expression are a de- 
light to behold. In the second piece 
of the same program, an adaptation of 
Kipling’s “The Man Who Was,” he 
shows a still more remarkable, almost 
incredible, change in his looks and man- 
ner, The appearance of the refugee 


Sarah Bernhardt, as Adrienne Lecouvreur. 





thunder and light- 
ning, which, we be- 
lieve, would have 
delighted the-soul of Shakespeare, the 
stage manager. 

In “The Toast of the Town” we 
have a play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, de- 
signed, cut and made to suit a star, and 
it is an excellent fit, with no wrinkles 
visible. Miss Viola Allen as Betty Sin- 
gleton, at first the popular actress, 
afterward the ill-used Duchess of 
Malmsbury, and finally sick in a gar- 
ret, plays these various réles with a 
genuineness and feeling that touches 
the whole audience and brings tears to 
many eyes. It is a pretty sentimental 
comedy of the eighteetth century, 
which affords an opportunity for bril- 
liant costumes and beautiful stage pic- 
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The Tempest Scene in King Lear, as Given by Robert Mantell. 
From Left to Right, Edgar, Kent, Lear, Fool and Gloster. 


tures. There is no villain, unless the 
Dowager Duchess mother-in-law is to 
be counted such. It is unusual to find 
a “star play” in which the whole cast 
is so even and excellent. Miss Irving 
is the pert and pretty Roxana to the 
life, and Miss Wilson succeeds in the 
difficult task of making a good woman 
attractive. 

It is a curious illustration of the dif- 
ference between the position of the 
stage in France and America that Paul 
Hervieu’s “Le Dédale” (“The Laby- 
rinth”), which was written in defense 
of the high church position of the in- 
dissolubility of marriage, is here pat- 
ronized by people for other purposes 
than the improvement of their morals. 
This is partly due to the fact that Miss 
Olga Nethersole, who now gives it, is 
notorious for choosing vulgar parts 
and accentuating their vulgarity. Both 
she and her company are intolerably 
stagey, and the play quite loses its 
meaning in this “adaptation” and their 
interpretation. Doubtless _ theatergo- 


ing New York needs lessons on the 
evils of divorce such as M. Hervieu in- 
tended to give, but they will not get it 


from Miss Nethersole. She has not 
improved in her four years’ absence 
from this country. 

“La Belle Marseillaise” is a play 
adapted from the French in which Vir- 
ginia Harned in the star. Its chief in- 
terest seems to be the fact that it intro- 
duces Napoleon and all the famous 
French generals and celebrities of the 
Napoleonic court. The play is rather 
an ambitious historical melodrama, but 
wordy and occasionally bathetic. Miss 
Harned has been seen to much better ad- 
vantage in other réles, while Mr. Ser- 
rano, who plays the part of the “Little 
Corporal,” might be taken for any one 
else in the world, save for the lock of 
hair on his forehead. The play has some 
elements of popularity, but will not ap- 
peal to those with the finest dramatic dis- 
crimination. 

William Collier has revived Augustus 
Thomas’s comedy “On the Quiet,” 
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When we say it is one of the funniest 
pieces that has been put on the stage in 
recent times we are in no sense ex- 
aggerating. The dry humor of Mr. Col- 
lier never shone to better advantage, and 
his cast is about as good as he is. 

Charles Klein’s new play this year is 
entitled “The Lion and the Mouse.” It 
is a palpable satire on modern frenzied 
finance. The leading male character is 
an almost libelous caricature of John D. 
Rockefeller smoking J. P. Morgan 
cigars, and the heroine occasionally sug- 
gests Miss Ida H. Tarbell, as her lover 
does John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The play 
is not really great, nor will it last. Yet 
being but another one of those manifes- 
tations of the popular interest in financial 
matters, it takes on a very great present 
interest, and is bound to make a hit. 
If Mr. Lawson should write a conven- 
tional love story, embroidered with the 
fumings of frenzied finance, and then 
have it dramatized by a yellow playright, 
something like “The Lion and the 
Mouse” might be obtained. The play is 
well staged and acted. 

Opinions will differ widely about the 
enjoyment of “The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe,” a dramatization of Mrs. 
Ward’s novel of the same name, where 
Grace George takes the part of Ladv 
Kitty. Miss George has talent and has 
caught the indefinable and elusive na- 
ture—some think charm—that Lady 
Kitty was cursed with. How the play 
would strike a person who had not 
read the book is not easy to imagine, 
as there is no explanation of the abrupt 
changes from scene'to scene. The dra- 
matic author follows the lead of Car- 
lyle, whose books were written only 
for the initiated. The scenery is pic- 
turesque and suggestive, and the vari- 
ous parts are in general well taken. 
Davenport Seymour looked a more at- 
tractive Mary Lyster than the play- 
wright wished her to appear. Lady 
Kitty is a creation that does not 
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highten the reputation of Mrs. Ward 
any more than the dramatization of 
the book adds to the glory of the 
stage. 

Cyril Scott, in “The Prince Chap,” 
takes the leading part in a play at all 
times interesting, and changing widely 
in tone from the amusing to the pa- 
thetic. In the humorous parts he is 
well supported by Marcus Runion, the 
butler, and by Phoebe Puckers, whose 
boisterous fun lends a good deal to the 
swing of the play. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature is the character of 
Claudia, taken by three different girls 
representing the ages of five, eight and 
eighteen. The general resemblance of 
the three and the gradual evolution 
from child to woman are excellently 
carried out. 

A play with original humor and action 
s “Before and After,” at the Manhat- 
tan. Dr. Latham invents a powder, 
which, taken in a glass of water, or, as 
more frequently happens in the play, in 
champagne, produces a_ veritable ne- 
penthe, a happiness that no dull care can 
dissipate. The difficulties and complexi- 
ties into which this artificial gaiety leads 
the characters affords an evening of un- 
mixed amusement. The author, Leo 
Ditrichstein, appears in the caste in the 
person of Colonel Larivette. 

“Wonderland,” as produced at the Ma- 
jestic Theater, is notable for its tuneful 
music, its superbly trained and pretty 
chorus, its skits on current topics, and 
its wealth of stage setting. The produc- 
tion is based on one of Grimm’s fairy 
tales, set to music by Victor Herbert, 
with the book by Glen MacDonough. 
One of the most amusing things of the. 
many included in this fantasy is Rollo, 
Dr. Fax’s horse. He rises far above the 
ordinary and commonplace, but must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. Even a blind 
man would laugh could he see him. Those 
who enjoy musical comedies will see in 
this production something superior. 

























































































































































ter—Ratlet. Now Mrs. Rat, al- 

tho she was a sweet person, 
was not without her faults, and she ex- 
pected that little Ratlet would be perfect. 
One day she said, “My dear, you have a 
strong smell, which I do not like.” Now 
of course you know that all rats, no mat- 
ter how clean they keep themselves, have 
a very strong smell, and Mrs. Rat could 
not smell it on herself, but she smelled it 
on her little daughter. Ratlet said, 
“Well, mamma, I wash myself every 
day,” and burst out crying. She said, “I 
think it is horrid and—and mean of you 
to say things like that to me. You are 
always just finding fault with me, and I 
don’t like you any more, and I don’t want 
vou to come into my hole. You go 
away.” And Mamma Rat said, “Ratlet, 
vou are not to speak that way to your 
mother. It isn’t respectful.” And Rat- 
let said, “Well, I do wash myself, so you 
needn’t say I don’t. I lick myself all 
over, and then I rub my face with my wet 
paws.” 

Just then Papa Rat came in and they 
both began to tell him; and Mamma Rat 
said, “That is a most unmanageable child. 
The moment you speak to her she flares 
up and gets angry.” And Papa Rat said, 
“Well, dear, perhaps she was not spoken 
to quite as gently as she might be.” 
Mamma Rat said, “There, that is just like 
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M RS. RAT had a nice little daugh- 






The Rat Family 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor or “TuHincs as THey Are,” Etc. 
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A Little Carol 


you—all day long somebody is jumping 
on me, and when.I come and talk to you, 
you just find fault with me. I think it 
is very unkind, and I don’t think you 
have any right to treat me so, and I won’t 
have it—so there!’ and she stamped her 
hind foot. Then Mrs. Rat sobbed and 
said, “I don’t see where Ratlet gets her 
unreasonable ways and her temper from.” 

Poor Mr. Rat, seeing that no more 
could be said, went off to find Ratlet, and 
when she saw him she ran and put her 
paws around his neck and began to cry 
again. Mr. Rat cried, too—and Mrs. 
Rat was crying at the bottom of their 
hole. 

Then Papa Rat- quieted them both and 
tried to teach them to remember that 
they loved each other, and that if they 
did not neither of them. would care very 
much what the other did or said. 

So after that Mr. Rat and all began to 
think what was the’ kindest and wisest 
things to do to show their love, and after 
that of course all their troubles went 
away, and they lay one on top of each 
other at the bottom of their hole or up in 
a corner—papa and mamma and Ratlet, 
and the sisters and brothers and cousins 
and aunts and grandfather and grand- 
children, and all the neighbors. They lay 
as happily and lovingly as possible, all in 
a big pile, which is the way that rats like 
to do. 


New Yor« Cry. 


BY EVALEEN STEIN 


Welcome, little Brother! 
Lowly, holy One! 

Hail thee, Virgin Mother, 

More than any other 

Blessed in thy Son! 






Nestle thus, we pray thee, 
In our love’s caress; 


Child, since the poor manger 
Once thou didst not scorn, 
Rest thee, little Stranger, 
Folded from all danger, 
In our hearts, newborn. 


* Fain we are to pay thee 
Worship, and obey thee, 
Babe. and Prince no less! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 








Big Game Hunting 
A BooK written by a President and is- 
sued from the White House is something 
new, but Mr. Roosevelt is accustomed 
to doing unexpected things, most of 


1QuTpooR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HUNTER. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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which call forth cordial approval and 
admiration from a great majority of the 
American people. So it will be with this 
book, which covers a field and deals with 
interests unknown to most statesmen. 
It is coming to be generally known, 
however, that Mr. Roosevelt is a nat- 
uralist by temperament and to some ex- 
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“THE BIG D COW PONY.” 
From Outdoor Pastimes of An American Hunter. 
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tent by training, and this fact accounts 
in large measure for his trips into the 
wilds in search of sport, and altogether 
for what he gets out of those trips and 
tells to other people. The chapters 
which make up this volume have been 
written at various times within the last 
dozen: years, and are brought together 
and revised for publication here. 

It would be hard to put one’s finger 
on another writer on sport who is so 
keen an observer as President Roosevelt, 
or who gives us in his chapters on hunt- 
ing so many interesting and good ob- 
servations on natural history. His pa- 
pers on the cougars show well the bent 
of the President’s mind. He was not 
content merely to secure his quarry, but 
he made notes on the habits of the 
species, took measurements of the speci- 
mens and then brought back and turned 
over to an eminent zoologist all the 
material that he had collected. As it 
happened, these specimens and _ these 
notes served to clear up certain doubt- 
ful questions about these big cats, and 
were thus most useful fron the point of 
view of science. 

The last: chapter in the volume, en- 
titled “At Home,” possesses an unusual 
interest, and should teach a useful ‘les- 
son. It is full of observation and in- 
formation about Nature as. shé -appears 
about the President’s home in Long 
Island, and full of suggestion of the 
pleasure of nature observations and the 
gratification and helpfulness that come 
from this study. It is a good thing for 
the people of this land that their Chief 
Executive possesses an interest in these 
common things of nature so keen that 
he desires to 
them, and it would be a good thing for 
all the children of this land if their pa- 
rents could do for them in this particu- 
lar regard what the President does for 
his children. 

The volume is handsomely printed 
and abundantly illustrated. Many of the 
pictures are beautiful representations of 
wild animals and birds, others are sim- 
ple, homely scenes of everyday life in 
the wilderness. The frontispiece is a 
capital picture of Mr. Roosevelt in rid- 
ing costume. ~ 

India is a vast country full of strange 
inhabitants and abounding in sharp con- 


interest his children in. 
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trasts, and Mr. Caspar Whitney, in 
traveling through its wildernesses for 
many months has seen much that was 
worth recording. What he saw and 
what he did are pleasantly set down 
with many illustrations in this hand- 
some volume.” 

Mr. Whitney went to India to hunt, 
and with this in view he traveled in 
Sumatra, Malay and Siam, and saw 
strange beasts and curious people. As 
a hunter of experience he writes of 
things actually done, not setting down 
an undue amount of killing, but telling 
of many a failure to each success. The 
opening chapter in the book, in which 
is recorded the method practiced in cap- 
turing wild elephants in Siam—elephants 
which in truth do not appear to be very 
wild—is exceedingly interesting; per- 
haps the best in the book; but there are 
other chapters hardly less attractive, and 
among them are those which deal with 
the human dwellers in the jungle or on 
its borders. 

The .illustrations of the volume are 

from capital photographs, but there are 
several pages especially interesting from 
the side of nature rather than from the 
pictorial standpoint. These show the heads 
of a number of closely related species in 
several groups of mammals, and are “the 
eastern deer,” the “wild boar and his pug- 
nacious cousins,’ and “the large and 
*formidable Oriental wild cattle family.” 
This last caption is extremely clumsy, 
but it ‘seems to be the fashion now to 
tack on the word “family” to any specific 
or generic term in natural history, in the 
belief that it means something. 


2 
The Two Rider Haggards 


WHEN Queen Victoria read “Alice 
in Wonderland” she was so much 
pleased with it that she sent to “Lewis 
Carroll” for some other of his books, 
and received a work on the calculus. 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard has a similar 
duplex literary personality, for we re- 
ceive in the same week two books from 
his pen, one the most fantastic of ro- 
mances and the other a very serious 
sociological study.‘ 





?JuncLe TRAILS AND JuNGLE Peopte. Travel, 
Adventure and Observation in the Far East. By Cas- 
par Whitney. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 
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From Whitney’s “Jungle Trails and Jungle People.” 


The reviewer must confess that he 
took up the lighter volume first, not, 
of course, because he was not interest- 
By H. Rider 
l $1.50. 

*Tue Poor AND THE LAND. By H. Rider Haggard. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 


3 AYESHA. The Return of She. 
Haggard. New York: Doubleday, Page Co. 


Scribner. 


ed in the poor, but to see if Ayesha 
would fascinate him as “She” did near- 
ly twenty years ago, and, if not, why 
not? The first question was quickly 
answered in the negative, but the sec- 
ond he has not yet been able to answer. 
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“She” in her new incarnation is as 
beautiful and powerful and inscruta- 
ble as “She” was before. Tibet is as 
mysterious as Africa. Leo and Holly 
have as many hairbreadth escapes 
from fire and flood and fight as they 
used to. Butallin vain. The heart of 
the reader did not thrill as it once did. 
If the reviewer had not been such a 
conscientious critic that he felt it his 
duty to read the romance thru, he 
could have stopped before reaching the 
point where Ayesha, the symbol of the 
eternal feminine for a second—no, a 
third—time brings disaster upon her- 
self and her lover thru her desire to 
gratify him. 

It occurred to the reviewer that he 
had grown older and this might ex- 
plain why the magic of “She-Who- 
Must-Be-Obeyed”- had lost its. power 
over him. Accordingly he gave the 
book to his son, who is now nearly of 
the age when the reviewer fell under 
the spell, but he read it with compara- 
tive indifference. Evidently it is not 
alone we who have grown old, but our 
children are older than we were at the 
same age. 

Mr. Haggard’s other volume is an ab- 
stract of the “Blue Book” containing his 
report of his investigations into the work- 
ings of the Salvation Army colonies in 
the United States. His study of the in- 
dustrial and social conditions of rural 
England has made him an authority upon 
the subject of The Poor and the Land, 
and he was sent last spring as a special 
commissioner to this country. He vis- 
ited the colonies at Fort Ramie, Cal., and 
Fort Amity, Col., and was very favor- 
ably impressed with the workings of the 
plan of Commander Booth-Tucker “to 
put the waste labor on the waste land by 
means of waste capital, and thus convert 
this trinity of waste into a unity of pro- 
duction.” He found that the colonists, 
starting some four years before with al- 
most nothing on raw land, had accumu- 
lated on an average $2,000 of property, 
in one colony, and $1,000 in the other, 
and were much more prosperous and 
happy than they would have been in the 
cities from which they were taken. The 
Salvation Army has lost some $50,000 
on the experiment, but Mr. Haggard 
thinks this could be avoided by better 
management. 
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As a result of his recommendations, 


the Canadian Government has offered 


369 square miles of territory for settle- 
ment by the poor of London in the same 
manner. The plan is for the state to ad- 
vance the money for starting the colony, 
and to sell the land to the settlers in 
twenty annual instalments at a sufficient 
price to pay all expenses and a low in- 
terest. He thinks it would be impossible 
to carry out the plan by Government 
agents, because they would be too ex- 
pensive and inefficient; so he recom- 
mends the employment of the excellent 
organization and philanthropic zeal of 
the Salvation Army. He does not re- 
gard the plan as a panacea for all pov- 
erty, but merely as a practical palliative, 
making useful farmers out of the’ poor 
and oppressed of the great cities, where 
industrial conditions result in homicide 
and “domicide.” 
s&s 


New Philippine Discussion and 
Exposition 


In addition to the recent book of Mr. 
Allegne Ireland, another general and 


sweeping arraignment of American Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines has recently 
appeared from the pen of Prof. H. Par- 
ker Willis.** This is the gentleman 
whose charges, it will be remembered. 
were circulated in the 1904 campaign by 
Judge Parker, and were promptly and 
categorically denied by Secretary Taft 
and Governor Wright. Professor Wil- 
lis, like Mr. Ireland, spent a brief period 
making investigations in the Philippines, 
his journey there being timed, as it 
would appear, so as to procure “thunder” 
for the 1904 campaign. Under whose 
auspices, if any other than his own, he 
went he has never told, and it might be 
interesting to know. It would be quite as 
interesting to have him tell who were 
his personal sources of information in the 
Philippines, tho one familiar with con- 
ditions and persons there can quite 
readily tell where most of his informa- 
tion came from. But note the insinua- 
tory mysteriousness of the preface: 
“Owing to the kindness of friends in this 
country and of others who wished to facilitate 


my inquiries, I was able to gather, before 
leaving the United States, a set of letters of 


* Our Puitrpprne Prostem. By H. Parker Willis. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
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introduction to persons living in the Philip- 
pines who were in position to know the true 
state of insular affairs. Conditions in 
the Philippines are such that no individual 
acknowledgements would be desirable, and a 
general statement of obligations is therefore 
all that can be offered.” 

Like every serious and painstaking 
discussion of the Philippine problem— 
and Professor Willis is certainly serious, 
and generally painstaking—this book 
merits public attention. Many of the 
criticisms made therein, while by no 
means original, are stated freshly, or 
with added forcefulness, and are worthy 
careful attention by our governing offi- 
cials in the islands and at home. But no 
one really conversant with the history 
and the actual status of the Philippines 
and the Filipinos, even were he in sym- 
pathy with the political program of this 
writer, could conscientiously recommend 
his book to the general reader sincerely 
desirous of light upon our Philippine 
difficulties. It is not fair criticism, it is 
carping criticism; the tone of faultfind- 
ing is maintained till it becomes weari- 
some, and would raise with the most ill- 
informed reader a query as to the val- 


idity of even the solid criticism there is 
in the book; and there creeps in not in- 
frequently a note of bitter partisanship, 
revealing that this is polemics, not well- 


balanced criticism. In particular, it is 
plain that Professor Willis has a touch 
of bias against William H. Taft, while 
vet he is neither bold enough nor frank 
enough to speak out his criticisms of the 
man. 


So, while there is much in this book, 


especially in the chapters on Civil Serv- 
ice, Local Government, Legal and ju- 
dicial System, Economic Legislation and 
Income and Outgo, which is of very con- 
siderable import, it is so intermixed with 
errors, half-truths, misinformation of 
one sort and another, and political in- 
sinuation, as to make the book an al- 
together unsafe guide for him who is 
not already expert in Philippine matters. 
It would be very easy to catalog some 
scores of errors and misstatements, small 
and great. It may perhaps be sufficient 
to cite a few typical cases showing Pro- 
fessor Willis’s manner of working and 
giving test of his general accuracy in 
criticism. 

In the chapter on Rural and Agricul- 
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tural Conditions there are repeated the 
same badly overdrawn statements which 
were circulated on Professor Willis’s 
authority in last year’s campaign. Were 
he at all acquainted with former condi- 
tions in the Philippines, or even reason- 
ably familiar, as a library student, with 
the Spanish bibliography of the Philip- 
pines, he could not make such assertions 
as the following, which are in plain con- 
tradiction with the actual facts: 

“The food of large masses of the popula- 
tion has been curtailed to a bare subsistence 
minimum. 

“It is generally conceded that [the roads 
and trails] are today very much worse than 
they were in Spanish times, and that our ex- 
penditure in repairing them cannot compare 
with the outlay of our predecessors.” 

On pages 343-344 he returns to. insist 
upon “the disproportionate number of 
women and children” in the Philippines, 
having already accepted, on page 23, an 
entirely unsubstantiated newspaper inter- 
view in which an American general was 
quoted as saying that one-sixth of the 
Filipinos of Luzon died as the direct or 
indirect result of American military op- 
erations. Professor Willis made a few 
trips into the provinces, and, the men 
being at work in the fields, the hills or 
the forests, he thought he noted, what he 
desired to note, viz., a noticeable lack 
of adult males. But why did he not 
take the trouble to consult the census of 
1903? There he might find that there 
were, of 6,931,548 civilized: natives of the 
Philippines, 3,487,732 females and 3,443,- 
816 males, or 50.3 and 49.7 per cent., 
respectively. A little calculation based 
on the census tables would have shown 
him there were 1,777,189 males of eigh- 
teen years of age or more, as compared 
with 1,919,004 females of the same adult 
years. Allowing the largest possible 
figure for adult males of European, 
American or Chinese birth above 
counted, still at most the discrepancy 
between adult Filipino males and adult 
Filipino females would not be over 190,- 
000. Surely this is no startling disparity 
as between adult males and females, fol- 
lowing so closely upon a period of war- 
fare and disturbance dating back to 
Spanish times. 

In Chapter XVI the author has jug- 
gled the figures (even if he had quoted 
them correctly) to make a most amaz- 
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ing comparison of the cost of govern- 
ment to the Filipinos. He appears to 
have counted Philippine pesos as United 
States gold dollars in many places in his 
table of receipts and expenditures under 
American occupation. On the other 
hand, he has counted the pesos of ex- 
penditure under Spanish government for 
1894-5 at fifty cents each, thus carefully 
halving the Spanish total, while doubling 
the American, even were his compari- 
sons accurate otherwise. Really this is 
hardly creditable for a “professor of 
economics and politics.” 

On pp. 41-45 he has led himself into 
some great exaggerations as to the 
supposedly arbitrary power of the Gov- 
ernor-General in the Philippines thru an 
error made on p. 31. In quoting the in- 
structions to the Philippine Commission 
of April 7, 1900, he has failed to note 
that these instructions were addressed 
by President McKinley to Secretary of 
War Root, and that in the phrase giving 
legislative power to the Commission to 
be exercised “under such rules and regu- 
lations as you may prescribe,” the you 
refers to the Secretary of War (repre- 


senting the “war power” of the Presi- 
dent under Congress acting in 1902), 
and not to Governor Taft, as Professor 


Willis edits it to mean. This is the chief 
basis for his carefully constructed theory 
as to Governor Taft having been a vir- 
tual dictator. Such mistakes as these 
are both too willingly and too frequently 
made in this book, and they quite fit- 
tingly characterize it. 

Two other rather bulky volumes have 
also lately been added to American bibli- 
ography of the Philippines, one the ran- 
dom and indiscriminating observations 
of a visitor in missionary interests,* the 
other the carefully arranged volume of 
the first General Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the islands.t The lat- 
ter is both valuable and interesting where 
it presents the author’s own observations 
and opinions, but is often inaccurate 
where sources of encyclopedic and his- 
toric information which should now be 
discarded have been relied upon in the 
work of compilation. Dr. Devins’s 
* Aw OBSERVER IN THE .PHILIPPINES, OR LIFE IN 


Our New Possessions. By John Bancroft Devins, 
D.D. Boston, New York and Chicago: American 


Tract Society. $2.00. 
+ Tue Puitippine Istanps. By Fred W. Atkin 


son, Roston and New York: Ginn & Co. $3.00, 
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chapters on the Protestant campaign in 
the islands are of contemporary value. 
His book is dedicated to President 
Roosevelt, and has a foreword by Sec- 
retary Taft. 
ed 
Sons 0’ Men. By G. B. Lancaster. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Just when a new field for novelists and 
short story writers seems an impossible 
discovery, some iconoclastic new author 
brings out a volume to prove that all 
things are possible. Here come a lot of 
stories, Sons o’ Men, out of New Zea- 
land, a country not often written about, 
in truth, not often thought of except by 
political enthusiasts. The stories are of 
the inhabitants of this land—of the na- 
tives and of the men who go there to 
make their fortunes and usually sink to 
perdition in the attempt. Loyalty and 
unselfishness are told of, and friendships 
stronger than more refined friendships. 
Of course, hatred and rivalry are mixed 
in, lest there be no stories. But woman 
is only occasionally involved—because of 
which the tales are perhaps truer.- Real- 
ism is one of the best points of the stories, 
if one excepts the convincingly strong 
and original descriptions, done after Kip- 
ling. They leave, too, the impression of 
a reserve force, the certainty that the 
writer has many more stories to tell. Of 
the faults, the most noticeable are in the 
form of grammatical errors. But the 
author’s ability is unquestionable and the 
stories are good, particularly the semi- 
psychologic “Story of Wi,” which shows 
what evils may come to a heathen thru 
the good intentions of a civilized man. 

od 
The Sunset Trail. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

As the cowboy of the Western plains 
rides away into the past—a past as 
near us as the 80’s, yet incredibly far 
from any present conditions of the cattle 
country—his mounted figure fading in 
the middle distance grows increasingly 
picturesque. We cannot affirm his per- 
fect reality as presented by Mr. Lewis 
in The Sunset Trail, but if Mr. “Bat” 
Masterson is not authentic he ought to 
be. He is a type of the Sheriff in the 
earliest days of some attempt at law and 
order in the city of Dodge; a most un- 
conventional officer, as needs must be, 
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with no precedents to guide his erratic 
decisions, but working out a rough sort 
of justice from unpromising materials. 
Cool and steady Mr. Masterson proves 
himself to be, thru many a perilous ad- 
venture, and that is why we like him and 
others of his type; not because of a 
fondness for tales of bloody conflict and 
hairbreadth escape, of crime, cruelty and 
sudden death; but because strength and 
courage, wherever displayed, never lose 
their appeal to the heart of the world. 


as 
Paths to Power. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

An orator is at a disadvantage when 
he must address his audience thru the 
colder medium of printed words with- 
out the help of voice, gesture, and pres- 
ence. Dr. Gunsaulus is preéminently 
the orator, and his first book of collected 
addresses must be read with that thought 
in mind. They are not bookish nor 
cloistered, nor do they appeal to the 
scholarly reader in his quiet room with 
the force which the speaker’s virile per- 
sonality gave them when they were de- 


livered before hushed and admiring 


thousands of listeners. But that is not 
to say the book is not good reading. It 
is, and worth careful study by all public 
speakers, in order to learn one path, at 
least, by which the author has attained 
power as an orator. The power sought 
is unselfish and lofty—the power to 
serve, not to be ministered unto; the 
power to help others, not to be helped; 
“of self-conquest”; “for ministry”; for 
“nation-building.” Such themes as these 
discussed earnestly and eloquently with 
no touch of self-seeking explain much 
of Dr. Gunsaulus’s popularity, and of his 
own personal power. 

a 


Life’s Dark Problems; or, Is This a Good 
World? By Minot J. Savage, D.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

Dr. Savage on the problem of evil and 
the mystery of suffering is to be pre- 
ferred to Dr. Savage on immortality and 
spooks. He and his readers are alike to 
be congratulated that he has come up 
again from his descent into the occult, 
and has found a field where his assertive 
optimism is more likely of sane control. 
The title of his book and the subjects 
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considered suggest help and comfort to 
the sorrowful and perplexed; but if 
that be the author’s purpose, he has 
marred his work by slashing doctrinal 
controversy. A distinguished Princeton 
divine is said to have followed his an- 
nouncement of the death of Herbert 
Spencer with the advice to his theologs: 
“Now, for Heaven’s sake let up on 
him!” One would think Calvin and 
Edwards were entitled to the same con- 
sideration. Aside from vigorous hitting 
of doctrines which are down, Dr. Savage 
has to say on the problem of suffering 
and evil very much what was said in 
better spirit by Bushnell in his sermon 
“On the Moral Uses of Dark Things,” 
and especially by that classic on this sub- 
ject, James Hinton’s “The Mystery of 
Pain.” 
a 

The Ward of the Sewing Circle. 

Edwards Wylie. Boston: 

& Co. $1.00. 

The reader who depends for his inter- 
est on a strong plot or charm of style 
will hardly think The Ward of the Sew- 
ing Circle worth his while. The whole 
plot of the story consists in a single sit- 
uation, the pathetic adventures of five- 
year-old Johnny Beal, the little orphan, 
who for two months at a time is given a 
home by each member of the Smithfield 
Sewing Circle in turn. The spirit of 
perfunctory conscientiousness prompt- 
ing this charity is epitomized in Mrs. 
Bluett’s reply to the vote of appreciation 
given her by the Circle for offering to 
first undertake the charge: 

“Somebody has to start the ball rolling, 
and the Smithfield Sewing Circle began its live 
game of handball with little Johnny.” 

The characters are vivid, natural and 
consistent; characters that any one liv- 
ing in a small town will recognize as 
typical. Perhaps they are a little too 
typical, a little too much the regulation, 
stock kind. Tom Budlong, the hired 
man and friendless little Johnny’s Prince 
of the Golden Castle, is, however, an ex- 
ception. He is the best drawn and most 
original character in the book. The 
humor which crops up every now and 
then is compensation enough for the ab- 
sence of the element of suspense. As 
for the style, while the description of the 
characters and much of the action is 


By Edna 
Little, Brown 
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very aptly worded, very often the author 
spoils the effect by adding a stilted or 
self-conscious phrase. This is no book 
for grown-ups, who have lost the ability 
to get the child’s point of view, for here- 
in lies its real charm. It is only by look- 
ing at Mrs. Cressman thru Johnny’s eyes 
that you can appreciate how— 

“In one sweeping scrutiny he formed an 
opinion of Mrs. Cressman. How her glasses 
must pinch her nose, and was it because they 
did that her eyes had that pulled look? He 
could almost see thru her ears and there was 
a mole under her chin. Her apron strings were 
tied on one side and she had carpet slippers 


on.” 
oe 

The Soldier’s Trial. By Gen. Charles King. 

New York: The Hobart Company. $1.50. 

In presenting this his latest addition to 
his already long list of army novels, 
frankly labeled in large type on the cover 
as well as on the title page “An Episode 
of the Canteen Crusade,” General King 
has in a measure warned the reader what 
to expect. One has an inkling that the 
book has an avowed purpose the moment 
one picks it up. And so it has; most de- 
cidedly so. In every chapter the author 
has directed his heaviest artillery against 
“the well-meaning society,” as he terms 
it, which succeeded in pushing thru Con- 
gress the edict that banished the canteen 
‘from all army posts. Against this point 
of view we have nothing to say here. 
But we do take exception to him most 
strenuously when he hangs so many 
tracts and arguments on such a slender, 
well-worn thread of a story. The scene 
of the tale oscillates between the Philip- 
pines and a Western army post on the 
plains, and as dramatis persone we have 
given a young, heroic, but rather goosey 
lieutenant ; a fine major papa and a nice 
mamma of the lieutenant; a beautiful, 
dark-eyed siren of Spanish extraction; 
another fine, high tempered, middle-aged 
major—a widower; the major’s small 
son; a Puritan maiden with a deep pur- 
pose in her kindly, misguided heart; a 
mildly villainous young captain; a semi- 
villain in the shape of a private soldier, 
and a catty Italian-Swiss maid. But the 
good are mediocre, the villainous highly 
melodramatic ; the reader either yawns or 
smiles faintly, and doesn’t care particu- 
larly what becomes of anv one of them. 
There is very little action for a King 
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novel, and the interest is nursed along by 
very slender means. Even a character- 
istic battle with the Sioux, -with the young 
lieutenant for the hero of it, is a little too 
cut-and-dried to quicken the pulse much. 
The dénouement concerning the siren and 
the minor villain is a bit surprising, still 
it doesn’t save the day for the book. 


as 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon. Compiled and edit 
ed by Andrew Loring. With an Introduc- 
tion by George Saintsbury. 12mo, pp. xliv, 
879. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 

The introduction to The Rhymers’ 
Lexicon by Mr. Saintsbury has little to 
do with rhymes, and much to do with 
prosody and feet, and it promises us an 
important work on the history of English 
Prosody, which is needed, notwithstand- 
ing much discussion of the subject. We 
turn from that to the author’s preface, 
which is instructive, and partly in the fact 
that it indicates an English ear for 
sounds different from the American. 
Thus he calls the a in draft a closed 
sound, and in quaffed an open one. We 
hear no difference. We are surprised to 
hear the o in horse called short. The 
reader will be interested to learn that 
there are some sixty monosyllables, and 
words accented on the last syllable, that 
have no rhymes. Such are avenge, bulb, 
doth, film, gulf, month, mouth, of, sylph, 
with and wolf; and besides there are six 
ordinals like fourth. Vase is permitted to 
be rhymed with “ace,” “praise,” “Shiraz” 
and “pause,” but the editor draws the 
line at rhyming it with “Mars,” as does 
the present Poet Laureate. We commend 
this volume heartily to those who need 
such a book, and how innumerable are 
our poets our daily mail shows. 


as 


Genesis and 
Growth. By Louis Henry Jordan, B.D. 
With an Introduction by Principal Fair- 
bairn. 8vo, pp. 668. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

One is impressed by the enormous 
scope of this work, and yet it is not at all 
a treatise on comparative religion, but 
simply an introduction to the study. Its 
purpose is, as fully as possible to indicate 
what is the scope of the science, and who 
are the men of various designated schools 
who have developed it, and what they 
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have written, and what instruction is 
given in the various universities, and 
what are the museums, etc. This makes 
the work a more or less critical survey of 
all that has been done in anthropology, 
ethnology, psychology, and other sciences 
that bear on comparative religion, and 
a running commentary on a thousand 
books by as many writers. It is a tre- 
mendous task, and is a sort of biblio- 
graphic index to the subject. It must be 
admitted that so great a task, beyond the 
first-hand knowledge of any one man, is 
on the whole well done. We observe that 
American writers are not neglected. In- 
deed, we would be inclined to think the 
writer an American, notwithstanding his 
Edinboro degree. There is a fair state- 
ment of the reasons for the importance of 
the study, and the definition of religion 
is not amiss—that “it signifies the con- 
ception of a superior authority, whose 
potency man feels himself constrained to 
acknowledge and invoke.” Yet this defi- 
nition would probably include fetishism 
and animism as religions, which the 
writer is not ready to allow. 


& 

The Mystery of June 13th. By Melvin L. 
Severy. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 

Admirers of Sir Conan Doyle will find 
this detective story replete with the in- 
ductive reasoning of Sherlock Holmes, 
while missing the highest artistic finish 
of their favorite. There is noticeable loss 
of effect in the constant use of the pres- 
ent tense, and, at times, the long drawn- 
out threads of the plot, which, however, 
is in the main consistent. Those who 
have read the “Darrow Enigma,” by Mr. 
Severy, will be greatly perplexed here by 
the same cumulative mysteries and ‘the 
suspicion cast alike upon the good and 
the bad. The scenes are laid among the 
Maoris of New Zealand and in New 
York City and Jersey City, the motive be- 
ing the vengeance with which the Mao- 
tis follow a supposed American mur- 
derer and his male issue. The fears of 
the latter are constantly excited by a 
hieroglyph similar to that of the modern 
“Black Hand,” and the mystery is com- 
plicated by the alienated mind of one of 
the supposedly injured characters. A 
source of interest in the story is the 
glimpse into the customs of the Maoris, 
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who, like the Indians of the United 
States, are rapidly disappearing before 
the white man. A New York atmosphere 


‘is secured by the fleecing of a wireless 


telephone inventor by the exponents of 
“Frenzied Finance.” The uninitiated is 
at first startled by the large June calendar 
on the front cover, with a red circle 
drawn around the fatal “13.” The story 
is excellently illustrated in half-tones by 
“The Kinneys.” 
& 
Old Lim Jucklin. By Opie Read. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Lim Jucklin is the wisest man in the 
little Southern town of Purdy, and is 
eagerly sought for by those desirous of 
counsel. Parting the tails of his brown 
jeans coat and sitting on the fence, the 
village oracle is presented enlightening 
his neighbors with much sound philoso- 
phy, given in a droll and fascinating 
fashion. When Mrs. Jucklin is near, 
however, Lim exercises great care to tem- 
per his remarks, for his spouse is often 
obliged to call him to account. Some of 
his philosophy follows: 

“Many a wise man has done a fool thing 
simply because the fool got to the smart thing 
first. The trouble with preachers of today is, 
they make the Bible a threat and want people 
to read it with frightened eyes; but when a 
—* scared he can’t learn anything to speak 
of. 

Mr. Read causes Lim Jucklin to phi- 
losophize also on “First Love,” which he 
does in an especially humorous manner. 
The dialect throughout the 262 pages of 
the book is not so marked as in the usual 
rural story, but there is just enough to 
give it a rustic air without endangering 
its lucidity. 

& 
Salve Venetia. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 


vols., with 225 illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $5.00. 

Anything written about Venice is in- 
teresting, and anything Mr. Crawford 
writes is interesting; therefore it is not 
necessary to say anything further as to 
this quality. Mr. Crawford does not ex- 
ploit the melodramatic sides of his sub- 
ject, but sticks to safe and sober history 
wherever that can be found, sketching 
with a rapid hand, sometimes in mere 
outline, sometimes in detail, the story of 
the Queen of the Adriatic from the time 
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when the fishermen first settled on her 
sandbars to 1797, when Bonaparte took 
the bronze horses from the basilica of St. 
Mark’s. He weaves in brief biographies, 
picturesque incidents, bits of archeology, 
references to pictures, and descriptions 
of manners and customs so ingeniously 
as to make the book very readable as a 
narrative, altho very bothersome to the 
student who wishes to find some par- 
ticular thing. Venice, he admits, 
“was a government of suspicion and precau- 
tion, which took it for granted that every 
man, from the Doge down, would do his worst, 
and provided for the worst that any man 
could do.” 
But he defends it in a way by saying 
that it succeeded while communities that 
reckoned on the good motives of men 
have failed. 

“In plain fact, Venice revived, and grew 
great, and was a power during four hundred 
years after she adopted her ultimate formula 
of existence, and in the end she died, not by 
the hand of the enemies at home or abroad 
whom she had successfully baffled for cen- 
turies, but of sheer old age and marasmal de- 
cline after a life of eleven hundred years, 
during which she was never at any time sub- 
ject to a foreign power, or a foreign prince, 
was never once occupied by a foreign army— 
and was never bankrupt.” 


a 


Literary Notes 
A LITTLE booklet by Henry Van Dyke, “The 


Spirit of Christmas,” contains two prayers and 
three: short papers appropriate to the Christ- 
mastide. (Scribners, 75 cents.) 


....A Bible, with all the verses bearing upon 
the theme of Salvation marked in red with 
cross references, edited by Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlburt, is issued by the Winston Co., Phila. 
The numerous cross references and maps will 
be found very useful for Bible readings. 


....-A novel by Arthur Newell, “A Knight 
of the Toilers,” deals with the labor question. 
In this novel the strikers with the redoubtable 
Trevor at their head have the magnates at 
their mercy in ideal fashion. (Philadelphia: 
Marsh. ) 


..“The Joys of Friendship,” edited by 
Mary A. Ayer, contains selections from verse 
and prose to prove that “To be rich in friends 
is to be poor in nothing.” A book of this 
character, however, loses much through lack 
of an author’s index. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.00.) 


....“The Music Lover’s Treasury,” edited 
by Helen P. Patten, contains the great pro- 
ductions of famous poets on musical subjects. 
The selections range from Milton and Schiller 
to Browning and Lowell. It is very attractively 
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bound and illustrated. (Dana Estes, New York. 
$1.20.) 


....“Facts and Fencies For the Curious” 
will keep a man of average intelligence sup- 
plied with a fountain of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge, for its 647 pages are not easily ex- 
hausted. The collection is very comprehen- 
sive and well arranged. (Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.) 


..That a popular edition of important 
scientific discoveries is well received by the 
reading public is attested to by the appearance 
of a second and enlarged edition of William 
K. Brook’s “The Oyster.” This book is in- 
terestingly written and well illustrated. (Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1.00.) 


ed 
Pebbles 


THEY say the prisoner was very much in- 
terested in the jury’s verdict. : 

Yes—He actually hung on their words.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


..Mamie: I believe in woman’s rights. 
Gertie: Then you think every woman should 
have a vote? Mamie: No; but I think every 
woman should have a voter—The Woman's 
Journal. 


.. Roast turkey hot, 
Roast turkey cold, 
Roast turkey in the hash, 
Nine days old. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
.... There was a young man from the West. 
Who proposed to the girl he loved best, 
But so closely he pressed her 
To make her say, yes, sir, 
That he broke two cigars in his vest. 
—The Tobacconist. 


..The automobile rushed down the road— 
huge, gigantic, sublime. Over the fence hung 
the woman who works hard and long—her 
husband is at the cafe and she has thirteen 
little ones. (An unlucky number.) Suddenly 
upon the thirteenth came the auto, unseeing, 
slew him, and hummed on, unknowing. The 
woman who works hard and long rushed for- 
ward with hands, hands made rough by toil, 
upraised. She paused and stood inarticulate— 
a goddess, a giantess. Then she hurled forth 
these words of derision, of despair: “Mon 
Dieu! And I’d just washed him!”—Literally 
translated from Le Sport of,Paris. 


....Art sympathies for me? 
Fear not feathy sarbit 
I groggle for you 
Have thy cropt at my door-step 
At quarter past, too, 
And there I shall meet thee 
And kill him for you. 
When the waggle was ripe 
And the furtle set sail, 
Across the Sertarpis, 
And weathered the gale, 
Of a thousdnd fed fountains 
In imptish and gree— 
What calls thee, my darling. 
—Pelican. 











Political Reform in New York 


THOSE who are interested in the con- 
dition of the Republican party in the 
State of New York may have noticed 
the action taken last week at Oswego by 
Hope Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
which has 3,000 members, nine-tenths of 
whom are Republicans. By unanimous 
vote, the representatives of Oswego 
County in the Legislature were asked by 
this Grange to introduce resolutions call- 
ing for the resignations of United States 
Senators Platt and Depew. Such an in- 
cident points to a condition of public 
sentiment in the party’s rank and file 
that will strongly support the efforts of 
President Roosevelt and others to place 
the leadership of the State’s Republicans 
in clean and honest hands—to get rid of 
unworthy representatives and exposed 
bosses and the beneficiaries of political 
corruption, whether these be in the Sen- 
ate or elsewhere. 

Republican factional quarrels of the 
past in New York have temporarily so 
affected the party’s strength at the polls 
that the sure approach of another one is 
naturally regarded with some misgiv- 
ing, even by those who clearly realize 
the magnitude of the evils which now de- 
mand reform. But those quarrels, as a 
rule, were due to political competition, 
to personal ambition, or to selfish con- 
troversy over the spoils of office, and. not 
to a popular protest against conspiracies 
for the corruption of legislators and the 
confessed contempt of leaders for moral 
principles. It is in obedience to such a 
protest that the party in New York now 
seeks to cleanse itself. Therefore, if the 
work be well done, if the unworthy men 
cast off into outer darkness be not re- 
placed by others oniv a little less objec- 
tionable, the party will retain its strength 
and even increase it. 

A good beginning has been made in 
the great city by the election of Con- 
gressman Herbert Parsons, a competent 
man of high character, to be chairman 
of the Republican County Committee. 
This was the first defeat for ex-Governot 
Odell, State boss and chairman of the 
State Committee, whose compulsory re- 
tirement in the near future has been fore- 
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shadowed by the testimony in the life 
insurance investigation. But this vic- 
tory for reform was won only after a 
sharp contest and by a small majority. 
It is difficult to. obtain possession of the 
committee strongholds of a boss because 
he has taken pains to man them largely 
with men of his kind. The division of 
votes at the election of Mr. Parsons did 
not justly represent the party’s attitude, 
In this movement against the rule of 
unworthy leaders in the greatest of our 
States the next step was the selection of 
a clean and competent candidate for 
Speaker of the Assembly at Albany. 
Here, as in the case of Mr. Parsons, the 
advice of President Roosevelt was 
sought, and the chosen candidate has 
such support from him, or such approval, 
as he could with propriety give. Mr. 
Wadsworth, at the age of 28, has had 
little experience in the Legislature, but 
he is an educated man of good ante; 
cedents and surroundings, and when he 
takes office, restrained in no way by the 
relations attending long service, he will 
be perfectly free to follow his impulses 
and to work for the public interest alone. 
If the Governor, who excited some hos- 
tile criticism by suggesting Mr. Wads- 
worth’s name, will then promptly get rid 
of Insurance Commissioner Hendricks 
and some other officers who ought to go, 
Albany will be much less attractive than 
it has been in the past to the Andy Ham- 
iltons and other “watchers of legislation,” 
and to the open handed managers of 
insurance companies’ Houses of Graft. 
Another step, which should not be de- 
layed, will be the removal of Mr. Odell 
from the important office of chairman 
of the Republican State Committee. Of 
course, he must give up that place. 
Foreseeing his retirement, he is now bit- 
terly denouncing the President, the Gov- 
ernor and all others who oppose him. 
To permit this man to retain his office 
would be to invite disastrous defeat for 
the party at the next election. But his 
successor should be chosen with much 
care. He should not be ex-Governor 
Black, who “took the starch out of the 
civil service law,” nor should the party’s 
choice fall upon any of the former lieu- 
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tenants of Senator (and Boss) Platt, 
many of whom, to assist in compassing 
the downfall of the man who thrust their 
old leader aside, are crying loudly for 
reform. 

In all this housecleaning, the two Sen- 
ators at Washington will not be over- 
looked. Hope Grange’s unanimous vote 
at Oswego shows what the Legislature 
at its coming session will be urged to do. 
Mr. Odell, in his more or less trust- 
worthy accounts of conversations at the 
White House last year, asserts that the 
President said: “The State of New York 
should net be represented in the Senate 
of the United States by two senile old 
men.” We do not think these were Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words, altho he may have 
said that New York ought to be repre- 
sented by men of a better kind. It is not 
on account of their age, or of the feeble- 
ness, physical or mental, of either of 
them that these Senators should be dis- 
placed. Mr. Platt is seventy-two years 
old; Mr. Depew is seventy-one. Look 
across the boundary to the admirable 
records made by Connecticut’s justly 
honored Senators, the late General Haw- 
ley and the late Mr. Orville H. Platt, 
who so ably represented their State for 
nearly a quarter of a century and were 
thus representing it when they were sev- 
eral years older than the New York 
Senators are now. No; it is not on ac- 
count of their age that Mr. Depew and 
Mr. Thomas.C. Platt misrepresent their 
State and should retire to private life. 
From the beginning of his term of serv- 
ice at Washington Mr. Platt has been 
notoriously unfit for the office. Mr. De- 
pew’s unfitness has recently been made 
known by his own testimony and the 
records of the life insurance investiga- 
tion. Both of these men should be asked 
by the Legislature to resign. 

Far reaching has been that investiga- 
tion which was suggested by James W. 
Alexander’s demand for the retirement 
of young Mr. Hyde from his office in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
None of the disclosures caused by it has 
been more important or disquieting than 
the evidence that money has been pro- 
fusely, continuously, and wickedly spent 
in the State of New York to create and 
support the power of political bosses 
and to control legislation not only by the 
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direct corruption of legislators, but also 
by procuring the election of them. By 
such a housecleaning as has now been 
undertaken by the dominant party in the 
State the situation can be greatly im- 
proved, but measures must be taken to 
prevent, if possible, the corrupt or other- 
wise improper use of money in politics 
and in the Legislature by corporations 
and by capitalists whose consciences 
have become paralyzed. Only in this 
way can enduring betterment of condi- 
tions be obtained. It is an inviting field 
of labor for good citizens and for or- 
ganizations whose aim is to promote the 
needed reforms by new laws or by the 
enforcement of old ones. 


& ° 
A Look Backward 


Tue American has but one grand pas- 
sion, that of progress. No person in this 
country is thoroly happy unless he can 
be doing something a little better than 
it was done by his predecessors. Natu- 
rally, to take a backward look is occa- 
sionally a relief. The whole nation has 


its periods of eagerly, studying history, 


and the present is one of these periods. 
It is a wholesome exercise to look over 
the achievements of the past; but the 
secret of our present development of his- 
torical writing seems to be a desire to 
secure rest and recuperation. On the 
awning over a store we have often seen 
a half-dozen spinning wheels, such as 
our mothers kept pace with, seventy-five 
years ago. People who live in the finest 
houses eye those mementos with great in- 
terest, and for a time there was a fash- 
ion for buying them to place in Queen 
Anne windows. There was a sensation 
of rest in looking at the relics of more 
pastoral days. ° 

Those of us who are full of years find 
a deal of comfort in dreaming of the old 
roadsides, where, as bare-footed boys, 
we chased thru bull thistles, and caught 
white-faced bumblebees. Why not let 
our own boys go bare-legged among 
thistles and burdocks? The first break 
with brute life was kindling a fire with 
flint; yet less than a hundred years ago 
civilization was still knocking flints to- 
gether in tinder or in powder. How 
carefully, in the big fireplace, at night, 
our mothers covered the coals, to keep 
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them alive until morning. And if, by 
chance, the fire went out, the oldest boy 
or girl must run to a neighbor, with two 
pieces of bark, to borrow coals. Our 
mothers were adepts at bringing even 
threads off the spindle, while they reeled 
small talk and neighborly gossip; but 
the newspaper came only once a week, 
and every letter sent three hundred miles 
cost twenty-five cents postage. 

The average of human life was not 
much over twenty years, and such dis- 
eases as cholera, plague, smallpox, and 
typhoid fevers were set down as visita- 
tions of Providence. Now our average 
age is over forty, and increasing. If 
anything is certain it is that the most 
dreaded diseases will all be hunted down, 
their causes discovered, and then re- 
moved. 

In no respect is the frontage of evo- 
lution more surely beneficent than when 
we consider our private homes. The 
ancient house was not superior to a mod- 
ern hovel—without glass or carpets or 
sub-division. All of art belonged to the 
cathedrals and the gods; enough for the 
individual to anticipate golden palaces 
hereafter. Today there is no one thing 
so perfect as the common man’s house. 
Its spring-bed has more comfort than the 
state couches of Louis le Grande. Base- 
burners and furnaces keep him warm. 
A dozen books cost the price of a quar- 
ter of lamb or a roast of beef. Ten 
square yards of news, printed in clear 
type, come to his door each morning for 
two cents. 

You may measure the common man’s 
evolution at his table. Descended from 
ancestors whose struggle for existence 
made them devour the vilest food, we 
find our tables spread with luxurious 
variety, gathered from every quarter of 
the globe, or the direct products of our 
experiment stations and our Burbanks. 
The pride of America is once more in 
her agricultural achievements. “Every 
weed contains undeveloped wealth, and 
blessings for mankind; and man will yet 
find them all out.” 

There is much to be improved in our 
judicature, but no longer ago than 1837 
the “wager of battle” was a legal cus- 
tom in some of our States. Trial by 
jury was considered a gross innovation, 
and denounced by the church as profane. 


It left to man the decision which the duel 
left with God. Duelling was thus an ap- 
peal to Heaven to settle the quarrel. It 
was a religious art, to show by the suc- 
cess granted to the sword the innocent 
party. It was a matter of common law 
in every code in Europe. The parties in- 
terested were held in prison, with cords 
around their necks ; and whoever was ad- 
judged guilty through the defeat of his 
champion was forthwith hanged. But if 
the party was a woman, she was buried 
alive—in capital cases. 

Our politics are scandalous; are they? 
Go back to the political conditions of 
1805, and read a few pages of the his- 
tory in which Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton were actors. English, French 
and German nobles were rare who did 
not carry on treasonable correspondence. 
English kings were in the pay of France. 
Even our own Major-General Wilkinson 
received an annual pension from Spain 
for revealing to that Government our 
political secrets. As for bribes and 
bribery, there is indeed too much of it; 
but is there a hamlet in America where a 
candidate for office would dare to set a 
table in the street and publicly buy votes? 
Yet such was the custom 100 years ago 
in England. In political morals we are 
unquestionably making steady gains. 
Secretary Bonaparte says right, that 
there is a drawing together of religion 
and politics. 

How are we getting on socially? A 
few pages taken from any history that 
covers the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century will tell us some things that we 
will do well to remember—or perhaps 
will prefer to forget. Kings’ courts were 
invariably less decent than the houses of 
courtesans in our modern cities. The 
history of the Church had many a pas- 
sage that we prefer to print in the Latin. 
Archbishops and bishops went to the 
great councils with clowns and courte- 
sans in their trains. The remedies for 
vice were as vicious as the evils they 
undertook to cure. Among the capital 
offenses of our own colonies was “a 
solemn compact or converse with the 
devil.” Witchcraft and conjuration 
were punishable by death. Bringing 
playing cards into the Plymouth Colony 
subjected the offender to a fine of forty 
shillings, and for using them the penalty 
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was public flogging. Blasphemy was 
punishable with death—so also cursing 
and disobedience of parents. The Mas- 
sachusetts Colony imposed death for 
idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, kidnap- 
ping, adultery, perjury, and on children 
who struck their parents. 

We are accustomed to hear severe ar- 
raignment of our public men. It is not 
probable that the United States ever pro- 
duced so many Governors of the highest 
intellectual and moral power as today. 
It is questionable whether Daniel Web- 
ster, with the habits which he indulged, 
could now secure the Senatorship from 
Massachusetts. Gouverneur Morris, 
speaking of the second Congress, said: 
“What a set of — rascals there were 
gathered together there.” The historian 
is compelled to remove a good deal of 
the glamor that surrounds many of the 
notables and leaders, not only of that 
era, but of later dates. The episode be- 
tween Senator Benton and Senator 
Foote, in our Senate during the fifties, 
would be inconceivable in these days. 
On the whole, we must conclude that 
evolution is a force that never ceases to 


carry us forward—and never will. Look- 
ing backward, however, does us no harm. 
As a comparative study, it is stimulating 


and helpful. The historical student is 
best equipped to lead the forward look- 
ers. Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
built well, because they knew well what 
had been built. We act collectively as 
we act individually. The people turn to 
historical writing and reading at inter- 
vals. It is not the literary aspect of such 
work that interests us so much as the 
social. It indicates that we need rest, 
and a social house ‘cleaning. 


Js 
A Look Forward 


BERNARD SHAW recommends that for- 
tune-telling be made a required study in 
all the public schools. None of the stu- 
dies now in the curriculum, he says, is 
so useful for giving one a knowledge of 
human nature. This suggestion should 
receive the attention of those who are 
always arguing that the schools should 
prepare their pupils for some gainful oc- 
cupation or profession. Now, the pro- 
fession of fortune-telling seems to be a 
very profitable one, judging by the ad- 
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vertisements in the newspapers. and the 
tents on the beaches. There is a demand 
for reliable prophets that much exceeds 
the supply in the financial, political and 
literary world. For example, it has be- 
come customary at this season of the 
year for editors not only to present a 
summary of the events of the past year, 
but also to exercise their prescience in 
outlining the future. Not having had 
the opportunity of attending such a 
school of the prophets as Mr. Shaw pro- 
poses, we have felt ourselves at a dis- 
advantage in this matter. However, we 
are determined not to be behind our 
brother editors any longer, so we have 
invented a system of forecasting for this 
occasion. It is impossible to explain its 
details here, but it is sufficient to say 
that it is based upon certain historical 
data, and is similar in principle to the 
method used by mathématicians in the 
calculation of the continuation of a curve 
of which part is known. 

In applying this method, however, we 
obtained results so startling, in some re- 


, spects apparently so incredible, that we 


hesitate to give them, notwithstanding 
our confidence in the method. It would 
seem that all the seven planets pulling at 
cross purposes could not produce so mad 
a world as ours will be next year. Its 
strange events seem still stranger the 
more one thinks of them, and the most 
surprising thing about it will be that they 
will excite little astonishment. 

It appears that owing to some inex- 
plicable cause the earth will be projected 
thru space at the rate of over a thousand 
miles a minute, nevertheless all life upon 
the globe will not be destroyed, nor, in- 
deed, affected, unless we can lay to the 
dizziness produced by this rapid motion 
some of the curious psychical manifesta- 
tions mentioned below. The meteorologi- 
cal phenomena of the year will be very 
interesting. The almanacs mention sev- 
eral eclipses, but they do not note some 
still more remarkable appearances, for 
example, that the sky will on some days 
be of an intense blue, at other times 
varied with red, yellow, white and black, 
exceeding in beauty any pyrotechnic 
display. The climate in many localities 
will undergo a complete change, as will 
be noted by the papers of those sections. 
It will be a matter of common observa- 
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tion that it rains or snows on all public 
holidays. In fact, it may be said that 
the weather for 1906 will be different 
from that of any previous year in the 
history of mankind. 

That the weather produces an effect 
upon the minds of human beings is well 
known. But the curious mental proc- 
esses which will prevail next year no 
psychologist will be competent to ex- 
plain. Many persons will be found to 
believe two, or even three mutually con- 
tradictory theories. People who will find 
themselves in this state of mental incom- 
patibility will not be aware of their un- 
fortunate state, even when told of it by 
others, and they will seek no relief from 
the divorce courts. In many cases there 
will be no discoverable connection be- 
tween a man’s acts and his professed be- 
liefs. Staid and respectable persons will 
often advocate ethical and sociological 
beliefs which, if adopted, would be de- 
structive to civilization. 

It will be an era of distorted ethics. 
People will repent of their good deeds 
and boast of their bad ones. Some will 
even take pride in sins they never com- 
mitted. Altruistic persons will cause 
great distress to their friends by trying 
to make them happy. Affection will fre- 
quently be manifested by cross words 
and scoldings. Those who in 1906 de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the pur- 
suit of pleasure will not succeed in at- 
taining it. Rich men will extol poverty, 
and fashionable women will praise the 
simple life. 

Political 


instead of being 
placed in the hands of elected officials, 
will be mysteriously exercised chiefly by 


power, 


one or. more comparatively unknown 
men in private life, whose wishes will 
often overrule the laws. Exposures of 
political and ‘financial corruption and 
mismanagement will arouse great popu- 
lar indignation, and result in a continu- 
ation of the same practices by other per- 
sons. The laws against mayhem and 
rioting will be strictly enforced except in 
educational institutions. The legislation 
will have a marked socialistic tendency, 
at which the Socialists will be surprised 
and disappointed. 

The literature of the year will be dis- 
appointing to many people. The most 
popular books will be condemned by the 
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best critics. The great American novel 
will be written, but will not find a pub- 
lisher. An absurd fad will prevail of 
spelling words by letters that do not in- 
dicate the sound or derivation. All the 
statues and buildings erected in conspic- 
uous places by municipalities during the 
year will be such as to excite the ridicule 
and scorn of many of our foremost 
artists. Many influences will combine to 
elevate the stage, which, notwithstanding, 
will continue to decline, as it has for five 
thousand years. 

The advance in theological lines will 
be great. Thru the industry and ingenu- 
ity of scholars, creeds and texts will be 
found to contain meanings altogether 
unsuspected by their authors, and indeed 
quite contrary to the way they were 
originally understood. In the scientific 
world the belief will be prevalent that 
the ancestors of the human race descend- 
ed from trees. The theory that the com- 
ing man will be toothless and hairless 
will receive confirmation by such speci- 
mens as appear upon earth during the 
year. 

Thruout the year 1906 people will not 
be allowed to choose their own costumes, 
but will obey the dictates of a mysterious 
power. A gentleman will regard him- 
self as well dressed when he is most un- 
comfortable. Fashions of acknowledged 
inappropriateness and hideousness will 
be adopted by the ladies and admired by 
the gentlemen. It may be said with some 
positiveness that the hats of the ladies 
will not be any more bizarre than at 
present. 

During 1906 a curious fungus will 
grow in the city of New York and 
spread everywhere with such rapidity 
that it will be impossible to keep the 
streets free from it with scythes and 
steam lawn-mowers. The plant will be 
of peculiar shape, rather tall for the 
width, more of the shape of a fence post 
than of a bush. It will multiply with 
astonishing swiftness; a single patch will 
produce over two billion new plants in 
twenty-four hours. It will be so poison- 
ous that when eaten or otherwise taken 
into the system it will be liable to. pro- 
duce a fatal illness. Over 7,000 persons 
in New York city alone will be killed by 
it during the year, perhaps more than 
will die from any other cause. 
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But we will not venture upon further 
prophecy, lest we tax the credulity of 
the reader. From what little we have 
said (for the most remarkable things in the 
horoscope we have not revealed), it will 
be seen that 1906 can truly be called 
Annus Mirabilis. Still, stranger things 
have happened. 


The Eulogies of Garrison 


THE centennial of William Lloyd 
Garrison’s birth has done something to 
corrupt history. Just as the history of 
the Reconstruction period following the 
Civil War has been perverted by inter- 
ested parties, who have, by their exag- 
gerations and falsehoods, come pretty 
near to deceiving the whole American 
people, so, on the other side, by the ex- 
aggerated or false statements about the 
work and influence of Mr. Garrison, 
many people are coming to believe that 
he and Lincoln abolished slavery. That 
comes, in good part, from depending on 
his partial biographers. 

Let us take for example the article on 
Mr. Garrison in the Colored American 


Magazine, by Roscoe Conkling Simmons. 
He says, and we take him as an example 
of other eulogists: 


“The birth of The Liberator (in 1831) was 
the beginning of the death of American slav- 


ery. Its voice shook, the foundations 
of the oligarchy at the South and 
broke the strongest link in the chain about the 
limbs of the slave.” 

This is pure nonsense. It was not the 
beginning, and it did not shake or break 
anything. Arthur Tappan, an older 
friend of the slave, before that had bail- 
ed Garrison out of a Baltimore prison. 

The writer continues: “He moved 
John Brown to strike for liberty.” Not 
at all. Garrison was a non-resistant, 
quite opposed to John Brown’s ways, 
learned in Kansas, not in Boston. Even 
more amazing, our writer says that 
“Abraham Lincoln was moved to throw 
his fortunes against slavery by the con- 
vincing appeals of the great reformer.” 
Abraham Lincoln learned his lessons of 
liberty in an utterly different school, 
and probably knew and cared very little 
about Mr. Garrison. Equally baseless 
and historically absurd are the statements 
that “Harriet Beecher Stowe was driven 
to ‘Uncle Tom’s. Cabin’ by his fervor,” 
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and that Sumner “yielded to this man’s 
call for men.” They both learned war 
in another camp, and were not to be seen 
on his platforms. 

It is enough to praise Garrison for 
what he was and did, but the overthrow 
of slavery was not his work, and he was 
very far from being the chief actor in 
it, nor was he the first. Slavery was not 
overthrown on his lines, but on the lines 
of wiser men. Denunciation is fine, but 
it is less than half the work of reform. 
Other men before him, and contemporary 
with him, denounced slavery, but they 
also did something to limit the extension 
of slavery and to free the slave. The 
only way to abolish or limit slavery was 
by political action; and that way Garri- 
son refused to take. Because our Con- 
stitution and Government recognized 
slavery he would take no part in the 
Government. He and his few follow- 
ers—for they were never many—would 
not vote, and equally would not fight— 
they were non-resistants. Because so 
many in the Church defended slavery 
he came out from the Church and de- 
nounced it, and even joined in a crusade | 
against the Bible because it recognized 
slavery. He made the immense tactical 
blunder of being a “come-outer” when 
he ought to have been a stay-inner, and 
to have fought where he could accom- 
plish something. As it was he was an 
Ishmaelite, attacking friend and foe, no 
less the men who fought against slavery 
in politics, the men who really did the 
work and elected Abraham Lincoln, 
than the men who held slaves. For this 
reason he had a small following, a clique 
who shut themselves out of the great 
movement, who had nothing to do with 
the Liberty Party, or the Free Soil Party, 
or the Republican Party. How could 
they? They did not vote. The great 
work went on, led by John Quincy 
Adams, and Joshua R. Giddings, and 
John P. Hale and, later, Charles Sum- 
ner, and a multitude of others, till Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected President, and 
millions of men were called to the field 


- and slavery was abolished. And while 


this great flood of power was gathering 
its resistless current, Mr. Garrison and 
his little company were following it on 
the bank, and crying aloud: “A cove- 
nant with death and an agreement with 
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Hell!” If the Constitution was a cove- 
nant with death, it was only those who 
stayed with it that were able to amend it. 

It has been the burden of the ad- 
dresses, especially those by negroes in 
their centennial speeches, that there was 
no one else to speak for the slave when 
Garrison began his campaign in 1827. 
This they gather from his biography. 
He says: 

“There was scarcely a man in all the land 
who dared to peep or mutter on the subject of 
slavery; the pulpit and the press were dumb; 
no anti-slavery organizations were made; no 
public addresses were delivered; no entreaties 
were uttered in the ears of the people; silence, 
almost unbroken silence, prevailed universally.” 

This statement is not true. There had 
been multitudes of meetings, multitudes 
of societies, even if Mr. Garrison had not 
been interested in them. He says: 


“In 1827 I went to Boston and edited a 


paper called The National Philanthropist. It 
was devoted to the cause of temperance. Up 
to that hour I had known little or nothing of 
slavery. miter 

in respect to -it.” 


I was almost wholly ignorant 


And yet while he had previously been 
editing a paper in Newburyport there 
were public anti-slavery meetings in that 
town. Be it remembered that the Mis- 
souri Compromise, with the admission of 
Missouri as a slave State, was in 1820, 
and the country was hot on the subject. 
There were meetings everywhere in the 
North. To show this it is enough to 
read Henry Wilson’s “Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power.” Six State legisla- 
tures outside New England passed reso- 
lutions asking Congress to forbid the 
extension of slavery. In the Pennsvl- 
vania Legislature there was not a dis- 
senting vote to the resolutions which de- 
nounced the attempt “to spread the 
crimes and cruelties of slavery.” Henry 
Wilson says: 

“Never before had the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the North been so quickened and 
aroused. Popular meetings were holden in 
which Federalists and Democrats enthusiasti- 
cally and cordially united. Public addresses 
were made and petitions and memorials were 
sent to Congress.” 

It was in this period in 1824 that the 
attempt was made to introduce slavery 
into Illinois, and very hot was ‘the dis- 
cussion which ended in making it a free 
State. At this time there were more 
than a hundred abolition societies in 
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Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
hundreds in the North, and the churches 
took the lead. In 1818 the Presbyterian 
General Assembly had condemned 
slavery as 
“A gross violation of the most precious and 
sacred rights of human nature; as utterly in- 
consistent with the law of God which re- 
quires us to love our neighbor as ourselves; 
and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and 
the principles of the great Gospel of Christ.” 
We have said enough to correct the 
false history which has been repeated. 
Mr. Garrison was a voice crying in the 
market place, and with no language but 
a cry. Whether he did more good than 
hurt, whether he helped or delayed 
emancipation, is a mooted question. 
This is certain, that he was neither its 
morning star nor the principal influence 
for emancipation. On the other hand, 
he fought those that did the work. His 
method was a blunder, radically and not 
merely tactically wrong. In his way 
slavery would never have been abol- 
ished. Ishmaelitism does no work. He 
had a noble purpose, and made many 
noble utterances, and many absurd ones. 
A class of men who follow him in their 
hostility to churches have tried to 
idealize and almost canonize him. When 
the public begins to accept radical er- 
rors of history it is well that the real 
facts be occasionally told. 


s 
The Moscow Battle 


WHEN the Russian Czar consented to 
the establishment of a representative gov- 
ernment, with a parliament elected by the 
people, the world: rejoiced, and believed 
that a better day was dawning for that 
mighty but oppressed empire. We said 
then that such a revolution could not go 
backward. Surely enough it has not 
gone backward; but now the Duma and 
the Zemstvos are almost forgotten. It 
is alreadv a question whether the Empire 
of the Romanoffs shall give place to a 
republic, perhaps a Socialistic republic. 

That is what the uprising in Kurland 
and Livonia and Esthonia almost up 
to the gates of St. Petersburg means. 
That is the meaning of the battle that 
has been raging for several days in the 
streets of Moscow, where thousands are 
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reported to have been slain. Those revo- 
lutionists and the mysterious committees 
behind them are no longer concerned 
with a constitutional monarchy; they 
would dethrone the Czar and abolish all 
the Princedoms and Grand Dukedoms 
that have settled and fattened on the 
people. The boasted love and loyalty of 
the common people to their Father the 
Czar has proved to be a myth, or to 
have’ suddenly vanished, transformed 
into hatred. 

It is not for us or for any man to fore- 
cast the issue of this mightiest conflict of 
the people against their rulers since 
1848. It may be that the army will re- 
main sufficiently loyal to quell this up- 
rising; but even sd things cannot be as 
they were. The old order has passed 
away, not to return. The people have 
learned something of their power, and 
the autocracy of birth will never again 
dare to rule by mere divine right; which 
means their own arrogant  self-will. 
Much more likely is it that an internal 
revolution will put the common people 
in the saddle, and that something like the 
French Revoluton will give them liberty 
and equality, with a period of anarchy. 
The world now looks with anxiety to 
Russia as the scene of the most impor- 
tant revolution in our memory; even 
more important than that of Japan— 
perhaps less important than that which 


seems ready to develop—we hope peace-. 


fully—and give us a new, self-conscious, 
assertive and proud China. 

And the rest of the world will look on 
to see the outcome in Russia with some 
little concern as well as interest. The 
provinces now in revolt and setting up a 
republic are on the borders of Poland. 
And Poland was split up between Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, and has never 
been satisfied with the division. Will 
there be a resuscitated Poland? Not if 
Germany and Austria can prevent it. 
But there are Socialists in these em- 
pires as well as in Russia, Socialists who 
hate the rule of Emperors, and who may 
yet be ready to measure their strength. 
We remember 1848, and how the spirit 
of revolution spread over all of Con- 
tinental Europe, from the Danube and 
the Rhine to the Seine. The itch of lib- 
erty is catching. Norway has just 
chosen a king, ont of deference to the 
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will of Emperors and Kings. - Should 
the people conclude to rule in Russia, 
the tenure of kings would be weak and 
short over the western border. Already 


the Emperor of Austria is placating the 
rising storm by offering universal suff- 
rage, the least compromise which democ- 
racy can accept, and which is accepted 
readily, at present, in Great Britain. 
About once in fifty or sixty years the 
revolutionary tide seems to rise. 


as 


The scheme of changing 
the date of the inaugura- 
tion of the President from 
March 4th to some later time—say the 
last Thursday in April—has again been 
brought before Congress. The only ob- 
ject of the proposed change is to secure 
more favorable weather for the inaugural 
parade at Washington, a matter of no 
importance compared with the necessity 
of having an elected candidate seated as 
soon as possible. The interval between 
election and inauguration is altogether 
too long now, and it would be much bet- 
ter if the new President took office im- 
mediately after the votes are officially 
counted. In case the election has thrown 
the Government into the hands of the 
opposite party it is highly improper and 
even dangerous that the will of the peo- 
ple should remain ineffective for four 
months, during which period the dis- 
credited party remains in power and 
could, in times of bitter partisan feeling 
and important issues, do much to “queer” 
the incoming administration and commit 
the country irrevocably to a policy which 
had been repudiated at the polls. Be- 
sides, there is the danger that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President may die or be 
killed. The final session of a Congress 
has no real right to legislate, for its mem- 
bers are not the elected representatives 
of the people. As for the spectacular 
side of the inauguration, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a popular demand 
for that sort of thing to which churches, 
colleges and societies are inevitably suc- 
cumbing. The best way to satisfy it 
without injury to the Government would 
be to adopt the plan of European coun- 
tries, where the new king at once takes 
the oath of office and the coronation is 
postponed to a convenient season, some- 


Inauguration 
Day 
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times years ahead. Let the President be 
installed without ceremony in December, 
or at least in January, and let the in- 
augural parade, ball, fireworks, etc., be 
given on the next Fourth of July or any 
other time that will suit the Washington 
weather and hotel managers. 


ed 


Cuaemaamenia Perhaps the most impor- 
Loud’s Recora ‘2ut fact in the Report of 
Postmaster-General Cor- 
telyou is that the Hon. Eugene F. Loud 
is appointed sole delegate to the Uni- 
versal Postal Congress to be held in 
Rome, April 6th, 1906. It may have 
been natural to appoint him, because he 
has been Chairman of the House Postal 
Committee. But he is the last man that 
should have been appointed, for the rea- 
son that he is the long and persistent 
enemy of the extension of the benefits 
of the post office, and indeed of the post 
office system itself. Three times has he 
attacked the cent-a-pound publishers’ 
rate for newspapers. He would prefer 
to have the Government give up the 
business entirely, thus setting his judg- 
ment against that of the whole world. 
He says: 

“The post office is an accommodation to the 
great mass of our people, but not an absolute 
necessity; private means could as well or bet- 
ter be adapted to the transmission of our 
mails and, in the opinion of the writer of this 

@ report, could be so done much more cheaply, 

with ‘quicker despatch, and better satisfaction 
to the people.” 
Then note this further statement of 
Mr. Loud, made to Mr. M. G. Cunnif 
and quoted by him in the issue of the 
World’s Work of December, 1903: 

“Such business as the post office now does 

in carrying fourth class mail—merchandise— 
should be done by private enterprise. If I had 
my way, the post office would give no more 
facilities than it gives today. It would give 
fewer.” 
Then observe the reason for his hos- 
tility to the Post Office, in his extreme 
opposition to public service by the Gov- 
ernment. He says: 

“But it is not our intent to now advocate so 
radical a change, for our. people can more 
peacefully bear those ills they have than fly to 
others they know not of. For the principal 
wrong in the continuance of the present sys- 
tem to our.people is in that it encourages the 
growth of an agrarian sentiment that points to 
the Post Office Department and exclaims: ‘See 
how well the postal service is managed in the 


interest of us all, and how cheaply it is op- 
erated; this is our strong bulwark of defence, 
and illustrates in golden letters that the true 
course for the Government is to become the 
parent and owner and operate all means of 
transportation and transmission.’ 
What can be the standing of a nation 
at the Universal Postal Congress that 
allows itself to be represented by a man 
holding such sentiments towards the 
Post Office? It is on the face of it an 
appointment unfit to be made, and pub- 
lic sentiment ought to require the Presi- 
dent to withdraw his commission. 
oa . 
Like Christian in “Pilgrim’s 
Hampered Progress,” we are bearing a 
great burden. The people 
of the United States do not realize the 
extent to which they are hampered by 
their antiquated system of weights and 
measures. The extent of the burden 
would be realized if the metric system 
were in use and we were compelled to 
revert to our present system, or if the 
English coinage of shillings and pence 
were forced on us. Any one who has 
worked with both systems will admit 
that there is no comparison in the fa- 
cility and speed of calculation. Herbert 
Spencer made probably the strongest at- 
tack on the metric system that has been 
put forth. If these arguments, from the 
most intelligent supporter of the cum- 
brous system, could be disproved, it 
would mean victory for the metric sys- 
tem. One of Herbert Spencer’s main 
points is, that if the metric system were 
adopted the Centigrade notation, admit- 
ted by all as inferior to the Fahrenheit, 
would have to go with it. This is a sur- 
prising error. Neither the Centigrade 
nor the Fahrenheit notation has the least 
connection with the metric system, and 
no change in that direction would take 
place. In reviewing his case, Spencer 
makes the startling announcement that 
any one who has figured with both 
the American and English systems of 
money will admit that the English is 
the easier of the two to handle. On this 
point we will let our readers judge. The 
great benefit of the change will come to 
the next generation, who will have 
nothing to unlearn, and all the advan- 
tages of a simple and sensible system. 
We, at least, will have the satisfaction 
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of seeing our children point off and run 
out to play, instead of growing old try- 
ing to figure out how many square yards 
there are in an acre. 


a 


To the list of societies for the 
preservation of birds and fishes, 
and for the protection of dogs 
and horses, may now be added the Bison 
Society, of which President Roosevelt is 
the Honorary President. Europe keeps 
one or two parks for the special purpose 
of saving the wild cattle of that conti- 
nent from extinction. The most noble 
beast on this continent is the bison, now 
almost extinct. Its destruction would 
be a great loss to the world. We should 
keep one or two large reservations 
where they can be at liberty to go wild 
and increase, besides numerous experi- 
ment stations where they should be do- 
mesticated for use, and crossed for their 
hides or for work with other breeds. 
That other splendid bison of Transyl- 
vania and the Caucasus might well be 
crossed with our own, not to speak of 
the true buffalos and other cattle. There 
is a world of possibility in the matter ot 
domestication of wild animals and plants 
which our men of science have hardly 
touched; and we would have this Bison 
Society do something more than merely 
keep up a bison reservation, as we raise 
bears for the delectation of visitors at 
the Geysers. 


A Bison 
Society 


& 


Never since the world be- 
gan has so much been done 
for the care of the needy 
and unfortunate; and it is not true that 
the Church has given up that duty to 
the State. By a late Census report there 
are in this country 4,207 institutions for 
the benefit of the sick, aged and needy 
—which do not include local poor- 
houses. Of these, 485 are supervised 
and maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, States and inner civil divisions, 
while 2,359 are managed by private cor- 
‘porations, of which 1,363 are supported 
by religious bodies. The orphanages 
are almost wholly of the latter class, 
while the blind and the deaf and dumb 
are supported by the States. The public 
institutions cost $16,263,958, the eccle- 
siastical $15,150,576, and the private 


Benevolent 
Institutions. 
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It will thus be seen that 
the State and National Governments 
pay less than a third of the cost of these 


$24,163,099. 


institutions. Possibly in the good time 
coming it may be thought best to have 
‘the public pay all these expenses; but 
at present it appears that the education 
of the people individually in the care 
and good will of the unfortunate is a 
help to character which collectivism will 
fail to supply. 


These are bad words. 
which Professor Cattell 
applies to the proposal 
to unite the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with Harvard University, 
but the ordinary looker-on can see in the 
merger proposed no more absolutism or 
commercialism than there exists in either 
institution separately. Each has a presi- 
dent and a board of trustees, which are 
the excrescent evils against which the 
Professor, who is the son of a successful 
college president, protests. He describes 
the usual condition as “an absentee board 
of trustees,” and “an almost complete 
delegation of legislative, judicial and 
executive functions to one man, the 
president,” who “lords it over an aggre- 
gate of employees instead of conferring 
with a company of scholars.” Professor 
Cattell’s article is a vigorous attack on 
the universal system of superintendency 


“Absolutism and 
Commercialism” 


‘in education in this country, and we 


iudge that it will find not many to accept 
its conclusions. The policies of our 
institutions are usually worked out in 
the college faculties, and then brought 
before the trustees, as a conservative 
body, to approve and carry them out. 
It is the investment and expenditure of 
money that require expert business men 
as trustees, and they are the men, with 
the president. to give or get the money 
required. This is too much of a burden 
to put on the professors. Professor Cat- 
tell savs he does not “wish to adopt the 
attitude of a pessimist.” And yet he 
Says: 

“We do not produce great men at or for our 
universities, and there are not enough moder- 
ately good men to fill the chairs. It is said 
that such are diverted into business or politics, 
but it is difficult to discover them there.” 

That is sad, and yet in Europe they have 
been saying very pretty things of a cer- 
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tain man produced at our oldest uni- 
versity who is at the head of American 
politics. There is something to be said 
for college trustees and presidents. Pro- 
fessor Cattell mentions that “one of the 
most powerful school superintendents” 
has lately been sent to prison for theft 
and forgery. We can recall a college 
professor or two hanged for murder. 
ot 
We published a short poem a little 

while ago, found in the effects of a 
workingman of literary tastes in Spring- 
field, Mass., which his executor thought 
was probably of his authorship, but we 
were careful not to vouch for it. The 
poem seems to have been an adaptation 
by some one of lines by the late J. Boyle 
O’Reilly, in whose volume it is thus 
found, as we are courteously informed 
by The Sacred Heart Review: 

“What is the real good? 

I asked in musing mood. 

‘Order,’ said the law court, 

‘Knowledge,’ said the school, 

‘Truth,’ said the wise man, 

‘Pleasure,’ said the fool, 

‘Love,’ said the maiden, 

‘Beauty,’ said the page, 

‘Freedom,’ said the dreamer, 

‘Home,’ said the sage. 

‘Fame,’ said the soldier, 

‘Equity,’ the seer— 

Spake my heart full sadly: 

‘The answer is not here.’ 

Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 

‘Each heart holds the secret, 

Kindness is the word.’” 


x 


The opposition of the people of Ari- 
zona to Statehood with New Mexico de- 
serves serious consideration. The argu- 
ment that they do not wish to be allied 
with the “Greasers” of New Mexico does 
not so much influence us, for we have 
found human beings much the same, 
when you get acquainted with them; 
and, so far as they are ignorant, they 
can be educated. Arizona and New 
Mexico combined have a territory as 
large as California with all the New 
England States added, and 10,000 
square miles to spare. Arizona has great 
possibilities in its mines, producing more 
copper, probably, this year than any 
other State. A single reservoir will in two 
years irrigate 200,000 acres. There are 
12,000 square miles of forest and 14,- 
000,000 acres of grazing land; and the 
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people, by an overwhelming majority, 
oppose Statehood with New Mexico, 
and ask to remain a Territory. 

ed 

President Eliot, in a late speech, called 
attention to the limitation of liberty that 
necessarily follows a fuller civilization 
He said: 

“There is now in Massachusetts no liberty 
for adulterated or spoiled foods, drinks or 
drugs; no liberty to spread contagious dis- 
eases; no liberty for public service corporations 
to issue stocks and bonds at their pleasure; 
no liberty to conduct in secrecy the business 
of banks, savings banks, insurance companies, 
trust companies or transportation companies, 
and no liberty to vote on any voting paper 
which the voter or his party prefers. Many 
businesses once unregulated by the Common- 
wealth are now closely regulated. Even the 
suffrage, source of all governmental power, 
must be exercised in a severely prescribed 
way.” 

All this is true; but so is every law a 
limitation of liberty, ever since the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” Much 
more limitation will be required to pro- 


tect the people. 


Now that civil service examinations 
have relieved our Congressmen of so 
much anxiety and have left them more 
time to attend to legislation, would they 
not favorably consider a further proposi- 
tion that they be also relieved of the bur- 
den and jealousy arising from the patron- 
age they have for the Military and Naval 
Academies? Some Congressmen already 
appoint boys to these institutions after 
examination. Would it not be well for 
a law to be passed still distributing the 
candidates by Congressional districts, 
but requiring of them a competitive ex- 
amination? It would probably secure a 
better class, and fewer would have to be 


dropped 
PP a 


We do not need to go into any dis- 
cussion of the matters, so largely per- 
sonal, that have led to the resignation of 
Dr. Gordon as President of Howard 
University. With questions of tact in- 
volved we are not concerned. But two 
things are to be noticed. One is that the 
President of such an institution should 
not be justly chargeable with supporting 
caste or racial distinctions ; and the other 
that the rudeness of the students in their 
expressions of their lack of confidence 
was as improper as it was unpolitic. 








Financial 


Crops of the Year 


THE final report of the Department of 
Agriculture as to the size of the year’s 
crops (issued last week) enables us to 
make the following comparative state- 


1905, Bushels. 


2,707,993,540 
692,979,480 
950,216,197 
136,651,020 
27,616,045 
14,585,082 
28,477,753 
12,933,436 
260,741,204 
*60,531,011 


Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 
Rice ... 
Potatoes 


Tobacco ... 


1904, Bushels. 


2,407,480,934 
552,399,517 
804,595,552 
139,748,958 
27,234,505 
15,008,336 
23,400,534 
21,096,038 
332,830,300 
*60,606,028 
1660,460,739 


633,033,719 


*Tons. tPounds. 


a 
New York City’s Railways 


Tue chief financial event of the year 
in the railway field was reserved for the 
closing month. On the 22d it became 
known that the controlling interest of 
Thomas F. Ryan and his associates in 
the surface street railway system of New 
York city had been acquired, thru 
August Belmont & Co., by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. In 
other words, competition in New York 
city’s street railways, and with respect to 
bids for future subways, had been elimi- 
nated. The surface roads, the elevated 
roads, and the subway, were to be con- 
trolled by Mr.’ Belmont and his asso- 
ciates. Brooklyn’s elevated and surface 
lines are thus far excluded, but the addi- 
tion of them to the combination is ex- 
pected. It is understood that in this 
movement Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rogers 
(representing Standard Oil capital) are 
interested with Mr. Belmont, and that 
Mr. Ryan will in some way be associated 
with them. Owing to the relation of 
these men to great financial and fidu- 
ciary corporations, their power in the 
city will be enormous. It remains to be 
seen how this power will be used. 

Nineteen new subway routes have 
been planned by the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission. It was expected that the Ryan 
and the Belmont interests would com- 
pete actively for the franchises. Now the 
Commission must deal with only one 
bidder, and it can be seen that to this 
bidder several of the routes will not be 


attractive, because they would compete 
with lines now in use. The Commis- 
sion’s plans will be upset, and it is not 
surprising that the Commission’s coun- 
sel regards the new combination as one 
unfortunate for the city. It is plain to 
him, as it is to many others, that the 
combination gives new force to the ar- 
guments of the advocates of municipal 
ownership and operation. The details 
of the transaction are not yet known, 
nor has the attitude of various neighbor- 
ing transportation interests been dis- 
closed. When the whole story is told, 
an interesting relation between the new 
combination and the great steam roads 
and tunnel projects will probably, be 
shown. 
as 

Tue North River Savings Bank, of 
this city, has just removed to its new 
building, 31 West Thirty-fourth street. 


....The recent troubles of the Chi- 
cago National Bank have not in the least 
affected the trust business of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of Chicago. 


.... The Bankers’ Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 24 per 
cent., payable January 2d, an increase 
of I per cent. since the last quarter. 


....Control of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company has been 
purchased in the open market by John 
W. Gates,.Grant B. Schley and their 
associates, who already controlled the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, and 
it is expected that the two companies will 
be combined. 


....The Brooklyn Bank, which was 
organized in 1832, when Brooklyn was 
a village, publishes a neat pamphlet of a 
novel character, illustrated by interest- 
ing views showing the appearance of 
well known Brooklyn localities at remote 
early dates, some of them more than a 
hundred years ago. 


...-The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s report for the quarter ending 
on December 3Ist, accompanying the 
declaration of the usual dividend, shows 
(upon returns partly estimated) that the 
surplus (which was $16,433,481 on Sep- 
tember 30th) will be increased on that 
date to $16,785,160. 
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we FREE = 


Grand Gold Medal 
Premiums 


WRITE NOW AND GET FIRST CHOICE OF 


ART SQUARE, LACE CURTAINS, 
PARLOR LAMP, TABLE COVER, 
PARLOR CLOCK, PORTIERES, 
IMPORTED 56-PIECE CHINA 
TEA SET, ETC., ETC. 
FREE with order for 20 lbs. of celebrated New 
Crop 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. Baking Powder 45c. Ib., or 
assorted order Teas and Baking Powder, or 60 lbs. 
Bomosa Coffee 38c. Ib. Coupons, exchangeable 
for many magnificent premiums, are given with 


every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 


Send for great premium list, prices, etc. 
M. or C. W. B., care of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Box 289, New York. 


Ts 

































On Your Savings 


J NVESTORS seeking a little larger return on their 

money than 3 or 4%, while being assured that 
their savings are in safe, careful hands, will be in- 
terested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 
under the supervision of the New York Banking 
Department. 


WE PAY 
5% PER YEAR 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 
which bear earnings for every day in ourcare. Your 
money is always subject to your control if required 
for other purposes. Earnings begin as soon as your 
money is received, and are mailed you by check 
semi-annually, or compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business men—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer you. 
one a, +~ a" x ean handle your say- 

o better advan 
banking institutions. mathanntins: ices 








Assets INDUS’ 
$1,759,000 SE VIROB oe 
Surplus and LOAN CO. 

Profits 19 Times Bid: 

$150,000 New York City’ 














Barrington all 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new “i 
The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by knives of al- 
most razor sharpness into small uniform particles. Thus it 
is not crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and the 
little oil cells remain unbroken. The essential oil (food 
roduct) cannot evaporate and is preserved indefinitely. 
his is one reason why a pound of Barrington Hall will 
make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength coffee than will 
any coffee ground the old way; why it excels all other 
coffee in flavor and why it will keep perfectly until used. 


YOU CAN DRINK THIS COFFEE 
TO YOUR HEART’S CONTENT. 


The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is that it 
can be used without ill effect by those who find ordinary 
coffee injures them, because the yellow tannin- bearing skin 
and dust (the only injurious properties of coffee) are re- 
moved by the “steel-cut” process. A delicious coffee, 
not a tasteless substitute. 


Price 35c. to 40e. per pound according to locality. If pour gneete will not 
supply you, kt us teli you where to get it. We have a! to send you, 
on ey ow a sample can free (see coupon), also our booklet *‘The Secret of 
Good Coffee.” 


CAUTION—Baker’s Barrington Hal! is the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee, 
Avoid so-c*lled imitations. We own the process by patent right; and rvast. 
steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER @ CO., Coffee Importers 


250 2d Street, N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, the Bteel- 
Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration | give herewith my grocer’s name 


(on the margin). 
My own address is. 
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Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way, Preferred, $2.50 per 
share, seathle February rst. 

Amer. Woolen Co., Preferred (quarterly), 14 per 
cent., payable January 15th. 

Am. Telephone & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share, and 
extra 75 cents per share, payable January 15th. 

Am. Telephone & Tel. Co., Collateral Trust Coupons. 
4 per cent., payable January ist. 

owling Green Trust Company (semi-annual), 4 per 
cent., pevelie, January 15th. 

Bankers Trust Company, 2% 
January 2d. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, (quar- 
terly), 2% per cent., payable January roth. 

Real Estate Trust Company (semi-annual), 5 per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

Van Norden Trust Company (quarterly), 2 per 
cent., and extra 2 per cent., payable December 3oth. 

Empire Trust Co. (semi-annual), 3 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R., Common, 1% per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. : 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R., rst Mortgage Refunding, 4 
per cent., payable January 1st. 

Gulf & Ship Is. R. R., 1st Mortgage Refunding, 5 
per cent., payable January rst, 

Amer. Coommmtioe Co. (quarterly), 13% per cent., 
payable, January 22d. 

Mfrs. Commercial Company, Preferred (quarterly), 
2 per cent., equal 8 per cent. yearly, payable January 


15th. ? 
Co., pay- 


Keystone Telephone 
able January 1St.’ 
St. Louis, Roeky- M’t’n & Pac. Co., Coupon No, :, 
payable January “1st. 
Kansas City. Viaduct & Term. R’way Co., Coupon 
No. 1, payable January rst. 
lectric Storage Battery Co., Common and Pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable January 2d. 
Williamsburg Trust Co., 2 per cent., payable De- 
cember 3oth. 
Western Un, Tel. Co. (quarterly), 1% per cent., 
payable January 15th. 
ergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 2 per cent. 
and extra 5 per cent., payable December 3oth. 
Minn. & St. Louis R. R. (semi-annual), Preferred, 
2 per cent., pe January 15th. 
Otis Elevator Co. (quarterly), Preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable January 15th. 
United Fruit Co. (quarterly), 134 per cent., payable 
Joguery 15th. 
Franklin Trust Co. (quarterly), 3 per cent., pay- 
able December 3oth. 
International Silver Co., Debenture Coupons, pay- 
able January 1st. 
issouri Pacific Co. (semi-annual), $2.50 per share, 
payable January 2oth. 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pac. R. R., 1% per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. (semi-annual), 3 per cent. and 
extra 1 per cent., payable January 15th. 
Colonial Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable January 2d. 
N. S & Harlem R. R., 5 per cent., payable Jan- 
ary 2d. 
Southern Pacific Co., Coupons various Bonds, pay- 
able January 2d. 
Eagle Savings & Loan Co. 
posits, 4 per cent.; 12 months 


per cent., payable 


Coupon No. 1, 


and 6 months’ de- 
eposits, 5 per cent. 


23, 25 and 








BANNERS 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Send for Illustrated Hand Books of each 
Department, Wood, Metal, Stone, 
Marble, Glass, Embroideries, Etc. 


ao) Se be Lee 


Christmas 
Tide » 


with its associations 
appeals strongly to 
all CHURCH 
PEOPLE and we 
are prepared to fill 
from our large stock 


“a All Memorial Orders 





27 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PATENTS that PROTECT 
8. & A. B. LACEY, Washington,0.C. 
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Photo Electrotype Engraving Co. 





DESIGNERS and .°. 


o 
ee? 


ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 


BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1704 John 





BINDERS 


to hold thirteen copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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fewis® Concer H oliday Gifts 


The Largest and Best-Equipped AAA 


HOUSEFURNISHING +WAREROOMS DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY RICH GOLD JEWELRY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 


Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 66 h ° 99 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, e he Ict 


China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 


ders. House- cleaning articles. Celebrated Collar Button 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. In gold and heavy rolled gold. None genuine 


unless stamped Benedict and date of patent. 
1836 nao A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


| For sale only by 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 4 BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Hats and Umbrellas Jewelers ah 
Full line of J B. Stetson Co. Hats Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 
E. WILLARD JONES exnnvew NEW YORE coe view 

















Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 








YOU CAN GET 


THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
NEXT YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new subscribers, with $8.00. In this way you can 
give Christmas presents to four of your friends and to yourself at the same time, 
and make all five happy. 


The Independent, New York 
I enclose $8.00, for which please send THE INDEPENDENT one year to each 
of the following NEW subscribers: 


NAME ADDRESS 





Send me THE INDEPENDENT one year free i in : ial, ons your offer. 
(Signed) Saee a 
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HOTELS 


OT. DENIS 


——AND——— 


MARTINIQUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY and 33d ST. 
Entrance on 33d St. 


A modern sixteen story fireproof building, 
has just been leased by us, and you will 
find the same refinement, home comfort and 
good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popu- 
lar. Single rooms $1.50 per day and up. 
European plan. Rooms with bath, $2.50 
up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 








“ At the foot of Pike's Peak.” 





COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


Like a child at play, Colorado Springs 
sits basking in the sunshine at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak, amid the most enjoyable 
surroundings. No location could be 
more delightful. This region is best 
reached from the East by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one 
change of cars from New York or Boston. 

For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “ America’s Winter Resorts ”’ will be sent 
free, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels. General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 

venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. et. 
. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 





| 161 BROADWAY. 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 





* S.S.CO., LTD. 


re BERMUDA 


«By New Twin-Screw Bessel 1 pomudion, | from wow 
York. CRUISE TO TROPICS, S. S. PRETORIA 

ARY 17th. Aad illustrated pamphlets, pa Rg as, 
write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, Quebec 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 89 Broadway. New York; A. Ahern 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS.COOK & SON, 261 
B’way, 








@-———_ 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
agg ed Japan, and China. 


TO JAPAN fois 


Mr. 
Address HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS. Plainfield, N. J 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and meital patients received. 
years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 

Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 

ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 








FEBRUARY, 1906.— 
Select small party to Hawaii 











GREENWICH, CT. First-class in all respects. Home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK. M. D. 





MALTED 
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‘(Established 1979.) ; 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


W-hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 
Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Pulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montre&’l, Canada. 





TEACH THE ‘CHILDREN 


A delicious dentifrice makes the tooth- 
brush lesson easy. SOZODONT is a 
fragrant liquid cleanser, penetrating the 
little crevices of the teeth it purifies them. 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but does not 
scratch, thus it prevents the accumulation 
of tartar, without injuring the enamel, a 


property found only in SOZODONT. 
3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





Invaluable to sufferers from 
asthma, bronchitis or throat 
troubles. Contain nothing injurious. 


DIVIDENDS 














A Quarter of a 
Million People 


representing the best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both 
commercially and socially, 


Have Telephones 


Are you able to reach them ? 


Have You a Telephone? 


Residence telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost 
of only $3.75 per month. Call 
nearest Contract Office for full 
information. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 DEY ST. 


Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 
15 Dey St. - - goro Cortlandt 
111, W. 38th St. - . g040-38th 
115 W. 38th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. isoth St. - . - 9020 Melrose 














National Banks. 





THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock bas this day been declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable on and after January 2d, 1906. Trans- 
fer Books will be closed from December 22d, 1905, to 


January 2d, 1906 
. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, December 22d, 1905. 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 22, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after January 2, 
1906. The Transfer Books will be ‘Soual until January 2, 1906. 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 20, 1905. 
A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. has been declared pay- 
able on and after Tuesday, January 2, 1906. Transter books will 
remain closed until that date. 
‘ Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY uF NEW YORK 
New York, December 2ist, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
payable on and after January 2d, 1906. The transfer 
af an will close at 3 P. M. this date. reopening January 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. @ 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th, 1905. 


A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payable on the second day of 
January next. The transfer books will remain closed 


till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
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THE iRVING NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
December 19th, 1905. 


Eighty-first Consecutive Dividend 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT. (4%), free of tax, payable January 2d, 1906, to 
stockholders of record to-day. The transfer books will remain 


closed until January 2d, 1906, at 10 A. M. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 4 


The MARKET and FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 19, 1905. 

A dividend of FIVE PFR CENT. upon the capital stock of this 

bank has been declared, payable, free of tax, on and after 


January 2,1906. The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 








FOUNDED 1803. 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 21, 1905. 


205TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 
(8%%), free of tax, payable January 2d, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed on and after December 
22d, 1905, and reopened January 3d, 1906. 

SS. CAMPBELL, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Dec. 22, 1905. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of Three Per Cent,, free of tax, payable on and after Jan. 
2, 1906, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 





, Savings Banks 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 


501- Fifth Avenue; Cor. 42d Stree*. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (3%%) per annum will be credited deposi for 


from $5 ne 28,000, payable Jan. 15, 1906. Bank open from 
. ‘to 


9 A: M. . 
o’clock. Closes 12 M. on, Saturday. Money deposited on 
or: before Jan. 10 will draw interest from Jan. 1st. 


EDWARD V.- LOEW, President. 
WILLIAM M, HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 18th, 1905. 
173D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provision of the + Gay for the six months 
ending December BH: as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums of $5.00 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the 2oth day of January, — : 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as 
principal on January rst, 1906. . 

Deposits made on or ore January roth will draw 


interest from January ‘st. F 
LLIAM W. SMITH, President. 


CHARLES A. SHERMAN. Secretary. 








THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
December 19th, 1905. 

The Board of Directors to-day declared a Quarterly Dividend of 

FOUR PER CENT., free. of tax, on the Capital Stock of this Bank, 

out of the earnings of the past three months, payable on and after 

January 2d, 1906. The transfer books will be closed from Decem- 


ber 20th to December 31st, inclusive. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





State Banks 





THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, December 22d, 1905. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of ten (10) per cent., free of tax, payable January 2d, 1906, 
to stockholders of record of this date. The transfer books will re- 


main closed until January 3d, 1906. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


199TH DIVIDEND 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Chartered 1799. 

New York, December 21, 1905. 

The President and Directors of the Manhattan Company 
have this day declared a dividend of SIX PER CENT., 
free from tax, payable on and after Tuesday, January 2d, 
1906, to Stockholders of record at the, close of business 
December 26th, 1905. Transfer books will remain closed 
from the morning of December 27th, 1905, until January 
2d, 1906. D. H. PIERSON, Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK 
New York, Dec. 20. 
One Hundred and Fifth Consecutive Dividend. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the capitsl stock 
of this bank, free of tax, payable January 2, 1906. 

The transfer booxs will close December 23d at 12 M., 
and reopen January 3, 1906, at 10 A. M. 

GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK 
ste New York, December 6th, 1905, 
A dividend of TEN (10) per cent, has t his day been declared, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1906. 
Transfer books close December 23d, 1905, and reopen January 














3d, 1906. 
;: E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


23 PARK PLACE,N. Y. CITY 5 
108th! The Board of Trustees of this Institution 
i have directed that interest be credited de- 
Dividend} Positors entitled thereto at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 
ble on and after. January L5th, 1906. Deposits made 


a 
sya before January 6th will draw interest from January 
Ist, 1906. 

SL. A. STUART, H. F. HUTCHINSON, 


Secretary President. 





Citizens’ Savings Bank 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
918T SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. r annum 
be paid to depositors on and after January 15th on all 
sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which have remained on ° 
Senents for the three or six months ending December 3lst, 
1905, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of the bank. ! 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will draw in- 


terest from January Ist. 
HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 











Dry Dock Savings Institution 


341 & 348 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six. 
months ending Dec. 31, 1905, on all deposits entitled there- 
to under the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF Per Cent. r annum on all sums not exceedin 
a Thousand Dollars, payable on and after January 15, 


Deposits taade on or before January 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 1906. 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLIN, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER ...... 
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GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Cor. 4th Avenue and 14th Street. 


New York, December 23, 1905. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) 


PER CHNTUM per annum will be credited depositors for 


the six months ending December 31, 1905, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three 
thousand ($3,000) dollars. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1906, will draw 


interest. from January 1, 1906. 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 
31, 1905, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand 
dollars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable Jan. 


15, 1906. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before “JAN. 10, 1906, will draw in 
terest from JAN. 1, 1906. 


Trving Savings Tustitution 


115 Chambers St., New York City 





The trustees of this institution have declared interest 
on all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 
to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, Jan. 15, 1906 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 will draw interest 


from Jan. Ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 


G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
105th Dividend. 
New York, Dec. 12th, 1905. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DECEM- 
BER 31ST, 1905, at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 
EST PAYABLE JANUARY 17th. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th, 1906, 
will draw interest from January Ist. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


80TH Semi-Annuat Divivenp. 
The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on December 3) st, 1905, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
on deposits of $5 to $500. and on deposits of over $500. 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PERCENT. on the remainder 
up to $3,00. Deposits made onor before January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist. 
SAMUKL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N. CHEsdHIRE, Secretary. 
The Bank has removed to its New Building, $1 West 84th 
Street (Ret. 6thand 6th Avenues.) 











The 


The directors of the Franklin Rostety for 
Home-Building and} Savings of New York 
City, announce 


' THE THIRTY-FOURTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND, 


which is, as usual, at the rate of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable after January Ist, injcash, 
on all accounts of $10 and up to $5,000. The 
Society can lend a million more in safe, small 
mortgages on New York suburban homes, 
and solicits the savings of unspeculative in- 
vestors who are satisfied with moderate earn- 
ings. Ask for literature or testimonials as to 
the standing ofjthe Society. ; 
C. McGUIRE, President. 
C. O’CONNOR HENNESSY, V -P. & Mgr. 
GILBERT LLOYD, JR., Sec.-Treasurer. 
Cor. Beekman Street, at Park Row, New York. 





Manhattan Savings Institution 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


° December 12, 1905. 


109th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 31st inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


SAVINGS BANK 
West 59th Street and Columbus Circle. 
Interest declared at following rates per annum: 
On deposits from $5 to $500, 
FOUR Per Cent. 
On deposits from $500 to $3,000, 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 


Ridiou. 





Deposits made now draw en a ey Janua 


R. B. WALDO, Comptroller. 


ROBIN, 
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Onion Dime Saving Institution 


Broadway, 32d Street and Sixth Avenue, 
Greeley Square, New York 


Interest three and one-half per cent from $5 
to $3,000. Credited January Ist, payable Jan- 
uary | 8th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary 





“Miscellaneous. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Board of Directors has declared a_ semi-annual 
15) on the PREFERRED 
two DOLLARS AND 





The 
dividend (being dividend = 
Stock of this Company of 
FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per +a payable February 
1, 1906, out of surplus net income, to holders: of 
PREFERRED Stock as registered at the close of the 
transfer books on January 4, 1906. The transfer books 
for the PREFERRED Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on Tanuary 4, 1906, and will be reopened 
at ten o’clock A. M. on February 2, 1906. 

Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 
office. H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 

5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





OFFICE OF 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COUPONS due January 1, 1906, from the following 
Bonds will be paid on and after January 2, 1906, at this 
office, namely : 


Austin & Northwestern R. R. Co. ist Mtge....5s 
California Pac. R. R.Co. ist Mtge 

California Pac. R. R. Co. 2d Mtge...... 

Carson and Color R.R. Co. ist Mtge 
Galveston, Houston & Northern Railway Co. 


Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co. 1st Mtge.... 

Houston & Tex. Cent. R. R. Co. 1st Mtge...... 

Houston & Texas Cent. R. R. Co. (Lampasas 
Epewinlert) 166 BRO. cciccsccccescasvnccccseciccsses 5s 

Louisiana West. R. R. Co. 1st Mtge 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & Steam- 
ship Co. Gen’! Mtge 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R.& Steam- 
ship Co ist Mtge 

New York Tex. & Mexican R’y Co. (Mata- 
gorda Divis.) 1st Mtge 

Northern Railway Co. 1st Mtge 

Oregon & CaliffaR R. Co. 1st Mtge 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass. R’way Co. tet 


South Pac. Coast R’way Co. Ist Mtge 
Southern Pacific Company’s Steamship 1st 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 1st Refunding 
DAGGO. « .cccccccccccccccsccdescccseccccccccsedsooccesce 4s 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co. Consoli- 
dated Mtge 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 


Common Stock Dividend No. 27. 


The regular gd dividend of ONE —_ OUR-GUREee 
1%%,) PER CENT. on the Common Low has been declared 
payable January 2. 1906. . A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 


Fiscal Agents 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 
First Mortgage Refunding 4 % Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 10. due January 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK 2 ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New-¥ork 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


fiulf & Ship Island Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Refending & Terminal 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 8, due Tanuary 1 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK 2 ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 
R. E. POWERS, Treasurer. 


Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 1, due January 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK 2 ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 
WM. W. WHARTON, Treasurer. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co. 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No 1, due Jouusey 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the Office of 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 
CHARLES SPRINGER, Treasurer. 


Kansas City Viaduct & Terminal Railway Co. 


First Mortgage 432% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 1, due January 1, 1906, will be paid at 
maturity at the office of 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 
J. P. REYNOLDS, JR. Treasurer. 




















BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 
7 WALL STREET. 

The Directors of the Bankers Trust Com ere» have this day 
declared a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HAL CENT. upon 
the Company’s capital stock, to be paid on January xt 1906. out of 
the Company's surplus profits, to stockholders of record De- 


cember 27th, 1905. 
BENJ. STRONG, JR., Secretary. 
New York, December 18th, 1905. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY. 
26 BROADWAY, New York, December 20th, 1905, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENTUM upon the capital stock, 
able January 15th, 1906, to stockholders of record on the closing of 
the transfer books at 12 M. on December The transfer 
books will be closed from December 30th, 1905, at 12 M., until 
January 16th, 1906, at 1|0A.M. WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 








REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPINY OF NEW YORK, 
30 RASBAT, STREET, 

New York, December 21, 1905, 
The Board of Trustees of this Company has this declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Five Per Cent. on its capital stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1906, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 23, 1905. Transfer books close December 23, 1906, 
at 3 o'clock P. M., and reopen January 2, 1906, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





WILLIAMSBURGH hy i COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York, December 5, 1905. 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. has this day been de- 
clared, payable January 2, 1906, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business December 1905. 
Ww. ADDISON’ FIBLD, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1906, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, December 
30, 1905. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 13) 1906, both days included. * 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1906, at the office of the/Treasurerin New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 





WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Inco rated 
: NEW YORK, Dec. 13th, 1905. 


D END No. lo 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarier per cent. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th, inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2nd next. 

M. T. WILBOR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York, December 20, 1905. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. upon the 
preferred capital stock, payable January 22, 1906, to the 
preferred stockholders of record at the close of business on 

December 27, 1905. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books of the preferred stock will- close at 3 
M. on December 27, 1905, and reopen January 22, 1906. 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 





MANUFACTURERS “COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ular quarterly dividend’ at the rate of BIGHT 
PERC CENT. ; x 


r annum has been decla payable Jann- 
ary 15th, 1 to preferred stockholders of record at the 
close .of business December 30th, 1005. 

The transfer books will be closed December 20th, 1905, 


and reopened Ja 2d, 
Jghes . B. JAQUA, Treasurer, 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
NEW big o December 12, 1905. 
At a meeting of the Board of 
a regular quarterly dividend of ae 
jee aod of 5 per cent. were decla » payable on and after 
December 30, 1905, to the stockholders of record on Satur- 
, Dec. 16, 1905, at one o ‘clock P. - 
December 16 


«+» and reopen on lesday, January 





2, 1906, at T, o'clock A 


waa 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 


Treasurer. 





Otis Elevator Company 
17 BATTERY PLACE. 


N. Y. City, Dec. 127.1905. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this‘'day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock of the company. payable 
at this office on January 15, 1906, to the preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business’ December, 31, 

1905. 
uYNDE BELKNAP, 
Treasurer. 


UN ITED yRRUIT COMPANY 


A paren ae — pr AND THREE- 
fourths per cent. on the espital stock of this Company has 
been declared, payable January 15, 1906, at the office of 
the Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 30, 1905. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 








American Woolen Company 


Twenty-Seventh Quarterly Dividend 
Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (14%) 
en the Preferred Capital Stock of the American 
Woolen Company will be paid on the 15th of January, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness January 2, 1906. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business January 2, 1906, and will be re- 
opened January 16, 1906. 


WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., 
Boston, Mass., December 18th, 1905. 


Treasurer, 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 26 
New York, December 20, 1906. 
A quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
up n the Preferred, Assenting and Non-Assenting stocks of the 
Co'rpany was declared, payable January 10, 1906,to stockholders 
of record December 26, 1905. Transfer books will be closed 
December 26, 1905, and opened Jonny 11, 1906, 
. SIEMON, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 8th, 1905. 
, The annnal meeting of the stcehheldere of this bank for the 








OFFICE OF 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 20th, 1905. 

The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 14% 

from the net earnings of the Company, on both common and 

preferred stocks, payable January 2nd, 1906, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of business on December 26th, 
1905. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, 


OFFICE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., Dec. 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 6 of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
pany, due January 1, 1906, will paid on and after that 
late on presentation at the ~—” Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York Cit 
GBRORGE td ‘CURTIS, Tréasurer 


Treasurer. 





of Directors will be held at the bankin +5" No. 128 
sso oli on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, from 12'M. to 


EDWARD BURNS, ada 


THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 8th, 19065. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of such other business as 
may be brought before it will be held at the banking house, No. 
320 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, ue at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Polls will be open from 12 M. to 1 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 











THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 19th, 1996. 


The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms,. corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, M to BM qunuany 9th, 1906. The poll will 


be open from 12 M. to 1 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier: 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 8th, 1905: 
An election for Directors.of this bank will be held at the bank- 
ing house, No. 680 Broadway, New bing on Tuesday, January 
9th, 1906. Polls open from 2 to 3 mtuas 
. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 6th, 1905. 
A Special meeting of the stockholders of the Irving National 
Bank of ot New York will be-held at 4 yee rs house, No. 1 Hudson 


pms 3 City of New York, on the 8th January, 1906, at 11 
o’clock A. M.. for the purpose of vation inte the following pro- 

amendment to the Articles of Association of the bank, 
governing the number of directors of said bank: 

Resolved, that Section 3 of the Articles of Kesesisiien of 
the Irving National: Bank of New York be, and it is hereby 
amended by insertingthe words ‘not less than fifteen and not 
more than twenty- -five stockholders” in place of the words “fifteen 
stockbolders.” BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


December 7th, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
chetiee of Directors for the ensuing year will be held at the bank- 
house, 214 Broadway, New York oy. on Tuesday, January 
oth. 1906, between oe ane of 12 M. and 1 P. M. 
_ EDWARD J. BALDWIN, 





Cashier. 











FINANCIAL 





1875 1905 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatares and First Mortgage :- 
Loans upon Real Estate 30th YEAR 


TO THE BONDHOLDERS OF THE 
La Fayette Gas Company, Indiana 
Natural and Illuminating Gas Com- 
_ pany, Ohio and Indiana Gas Com- 
pany, 
Logansport and Wabash Valley Gas 
Company. 
FINAL NOTICE. 


Pursuant to the recent_notice given by the undersigned Com- 
mittee, holders of a large additional number of the Bonds of the — 
Companies have availed themselves of the privilege of partici 
ing in the respective Bondholders’ Protective Agreements. nat 
all may have a full opportunity to become parties to the respective 
Agreements, the Committee has decided to extend the time for 
that purpose to JANUARY 16, 1906, without penalty. After that 
date Bonds will be received only upon such terms and under such 
penalties as the Committee may ar 

JAMES N. WALLACE, 
ANTHONY N. BRADY, 
Pre yy F. DIETERICH, 
AMES 1) LEE, 
ALBERT T G, 
. 8. HASTINGS, 
Committee. 








FRED. C. RANDALL, 
Sec 


retary. : 
QUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS Save tested 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH (@ JONES 


John Hancock’ Bidg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
ows Falls, lows. 


Ohamber of Commerce, Ohicago. I 


4 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829. 


THE 
GALLATIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL . ° $1,Q00,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT (Earned) 2,200,000 


OFFICERS. 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTONR, President. ‘n 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Cashier. 
HOWELL T. MANSON, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
ADRIAN 4SELIN, JR. W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
THOMAS DENNY. CHAS. A. PEABODY 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS. SAMUEL WOOLVERTON. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS. CHARLES H. TWEED. 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid 


R. B. CHAFFIN @ CO., Inc., RICHMO D, Va. 











INSURANCE 








: 346 Broadway - - - 


1851 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1,1905, . . $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, . . - «+ « 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, Gg ge gy ape 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE; Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnit y—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


BE. W. SCOTT, President 
New York 
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FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York 
1904’8 Good Showing in Legal Reserve 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, January 
srd, 1905) - $4,397,988 


- $12,527,288 
17,862,353 
5,335,065 


New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - . 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for - 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business in 
Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Mem rahip in 
Gain in Premiums on New Business in 
Decrease in Outstanding Death Claims, 


Total® Pa nents te Members ‘and their 
Beneficiaries - 


$6 797,601 
6,883 

128 000 
119 296 
61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency De- 
partment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident De- 


partment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 


interest until ordered to be redeerned, in accordance 
with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES., Seoretary 
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United States Li lnsurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


: — FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R..PLUM, - - - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres. Title Siiahaaties an Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - - Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ‘ ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$38,324,422.73 
34,638, 296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 


D. F. Appel, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
veremaehd Ist, 1905 








Assets, Jan. 1, 2988, .« «= & «© 
Liabilities, - Se ee a & 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





$25,457 929.45 
LIABILITIES. 22,905,552 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


= TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 

Dawstip Fo best and simplest device for. making 100 

Z ic hice on — from pen-written and 50 copies from 

typewritten original, we will ship com- 

plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE sy ©. DAUS pUpaseaneD co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street - - New York Oity 


ASSETS, 
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Report of the Continental 
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,904, paying all its losses promptly and in full. Its gross 
assets cmometg to $14 bad 158, and the net surplus avail- 
olders is $7,760,000, including the capital, 
$1,000,000. In the-valuation of its real estate, stocks and 
bonds, on which the figures of its total assets are based, 
only the most conservative estimates have been taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 
actual market value was 188; Chicago & Northwestern 
referred stock at 210, actual market 236; Lake Shore at 

,» market 290, &c. Armong the directors of the Conti- 
nental are Fresident Boor Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard 
A. McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and Jobn L 


iker. 
From “Sun”? (N. Y.) Jan. 12, 1906. 











Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 
at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


Se STS 








CHALFONT 
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ATLANTIC Cite... Me Os 
Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 

















Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


vose 


PIANOS 


Established in 1851 


Scientific in principles, accurate 
in construction, and therefore 


SURPASSING IN 
MUSICAL VALUE 


Critical comparison always 
increases the favor with which 
the Vose is universally regarded 


@ By our easy payment plan every family in 
modeia'« circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. 

@ You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Send for catalogue and full information 


— VOSE & SONS 160 Boylston 
PIANO CO. Street, Boston 
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Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 





World 


46 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
E WALTER BAMER Soe aie AME =ICA 


| S pane Finest in the 
} 
| 





Sold in %-lb. and ¥{-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Gee 


When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s—it keeps 
the skin just right. A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing 201 all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box —be sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 
by mail, 5c. Sample free. 7ry Mennen's Violet Taicum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 




















